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INTKODUCTORY NOTE 

“ Sweet Lavender ’’ must be regarded as one of the 
most successful stage-plays of modern times, and there 
can be no question that it has proved so far the most popu- 
/ar of ]\Ir. Pinero’s works. Its representations may be 
counted by the thousand, and its popularity has extended 
over many latitudes. The reason of this is not far to 
seek; it proclaims itself in the gentle humanity and 
genial hunuiur of the play, and the lovable creation of the 
goltlL'ii hearted, weak-natured, down-at-lieel Dick Phenyl. 
The very simplicity and unprcienliousncss of this domestic 
comedy have apparently disarmed any .antagonistic criti¬ 
cism whigh might have been expected from those critics 
of cynical temper and pessimistic mood who are wont to 
look for the stern realities of life even in the most purposely 
genial of theatrical entertainments. And if these, in view 
of the preponderance of kindly human nature in the play, 
elect to regard “ S^’eet Lavender’’as a sort of modem 
fairy-tale lathcr t^}^ an actual and realistic study of life, 
ccitoinl^ no 8ne would be more ready to agree with them 
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than Mr. Pinero himself. lie avowedly designed thi 
piece as a pleasant entertainment, an^ the proof that he 
accomplisl!ei.l his purpose is the fact of the phenomenMly 
successful career of the work all over the world. Had Mr. 
Pinero in the early months of 1888 written a pla]f of/)je^ 
order of “The Second Mrs. Tanqneray** for Terry’s 
Theatre, the result would in all probability have been 
disaster. 

“ Sweet Lavender ” was produced on Wednesday even¬ 
ing, March 21st, 18S8, and was from the first received 
with so much enthusiasm that at once the playgoing public 
began to flock to I'crry’s Theatre. Mr. Pinero’s comedy, 
in fact, drew the town, Mr. Edward Terr>'’s Dirk Phenyl 
became almo-t a household word, and the play held its 
place in the programme continuously until January 25th, 
1890, by which date it had been performed as many as 
683 times. But this was not the end of its career at 
Terry’s Theatre, for, after Mr. Edward Terry’s holiday 
trip to India, the actor-manager signalised his return by a 
revival of “Sweet Lavender’’ on October 4th, 1 §90, and 
between that date and November 26th of the same f^ear, 
54 performances were given, bringing the number of 
representations at this house up to 737. 

The following copy of the first night programme of the 
original production at Terry’s will be interesting for 
future reference:— 
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TERRY’S THEATRE, 

105 & 106 STRAND. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mk. Edward Tekrt. 


WIlDNESDAY, MARC'IT 21, I88fl; 

FOR THK FIRST TIME, 

An Original Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 

SWEET LAVENDER, 

BY 

A. W. PINERO. 


Mr. Geoffrey Weodi'.uburn (of 
Wedderburn, Green & Iloskett, 

Bankers, Barnchester) . . . Mr. Brandon Thomas. 

Clement Hale (his adopted Son, 
studying for the Bar) . . . Mr. Bernard Gould. 

Dr. Delaney (a fashionable Phy¬ 
sician) .Mr. At.fred Bishop. 

Dick Phenyl (a Barrister) . . Mr. Edward Terry. 

Horace Bkf.am (a young American) Mr. F. Kerr. 

Mr. Maw (a Solicitor) . . . Mr. Sant Matthews 

Mr. BijLGER (Hairdresser and Wig- 

n^ker).Mr. T. C. Valentine. 

Mrs. Gilfillian (a Widow—Mr. 

Wedderbum’s Sister) . . .Miss M. A. Victor. 

Minnie (her Daughter) . . . Miss Maude Millett. 

Rut’I Rolt (Housekeeper and 
Laundress at 3 Brain Court, 

Temple) • . . . . Miss Carlotta Addison. 

Lavender (her Lighter) . . Miss Nor revs. 
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ACT L 

NO CODY'S BUSINESS. 

Aforning^ 

INThKVAL OF TEN MINUTES. 

ACT II. 

SOMEBODY'S BUSINESS. 
livening of the nett day. 

INTERVAL OF TWELVE MINUTES. 

ACT III. 

EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS. 

A week afterwards. 

StitU'- Chambers of Mr. Phenyl and Mr, Hale^ 3 Hi ain Coufi^ 

Temple. 

SPRINGTIME-TUE PRESENT DAY. 

SCENE DESIGNED AND PAINTED BY T. W. IIAl.U 

_ »; 

♦ 

Mr. T. W. Robertson, who, as a manager and actor of 
considerable provincial experience, was prompt to recog¬ 
nise the certain popularity of “ Sweet Lavender” with the 
immense piaygoing public outside the metropolis, at Christ¬ 
mas 18S8 commenced a series of pro(\(^cial "tours with 
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Mr. Pinero’s play, and these tours lasted until November 
5lh, 1891, 697 performances having been given in the 
me.in’while. Since then other travelling companies have 
pel formed the play many hundred times all over the 
linked Ivingdom, and it finds a continuously appreciative 
public. 

In America Mr. Pinero’s famous comedy has become a 
stock piece, and its representations have been countless 
since Mr. Daniel Frohman first produced it at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York. Australia has .also taken very 
kindly to the play, which was first introduced to Antipo¬ 
dean audiences by Mr. Frank Thornton, and, during 
Mr. Edward Terry’s recent visit to the colony, “Sweet 
Lavender ’’ was naturally expected from him as its original 

producer, and it was received with enthusiasm at his 

% 

hands. In South Africa it has also enjoyed frequent 
representation ; in the West Indies it has been much in 
favour ; and Mr. Thou..on will shortly take the play to 
India. 

But “ S^’eet Ltivender,” like “ The Profligate ” and “ The 
Magisjfate,” has appealed beyond the English-speaking 
body of plajgc-ers to those of the Teutonic and Italian 
tongues. It has been very frequently performed in Ger¬ 
many in an ad.iptation which eliminates the sentimental 
interest to a large exUnt and lays greater stress on the 
comic: while the It^ian stage knows it also by a version 
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from the pen of a well known Italian writer. Further¬ 
more, “Sweet Lavender” was recently acted in Russia 
by a company organised for the purpose of presenting 
English plays in that country. 

« 

Malcolm C. Salam^U. 

October 1893. 



Tue Tei^soivs of ths tlav 


Mk. tfKOKFiiEY WEDDEUBunx (of Wcdderbum, 
Green & lloskett, Bankers, Barnchester) 

CLiEMENT Hale (his adopted Son—studying fox 
the Bar) 

Mbs. Gilfillian (a Widow—Mr. Wedderburn’s 
Sister) 

Minnie (her Daughter) 

liUTTi Holt (Housekeeper and "Laundress" a( 
3 Brain Court Temple) 

La YEN DEB (her Daughter) 

Dick Phenyl (a Banister) 

11 OB ACE Bbeam (a young American) 

Db. D::laney (a fashionable Physician) 

Mb. MAiV (a Solicitor) 

Mu.^Buluer (Hairdresser and Wigmaker) 



THE FIRST ACT 


NOBODY’S BUSINESS 

(morning) 


THE SECOND ACT 

SOMEBODY’S BUSINESS 

(evening of the next day) 


THE THIRD ACT 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 

(a week afterwards) 



.SWEET LAVENDER 

THE FIRST ACT 

Tht scent is the shabhihj furnished sitting-room of 
some barrister!^ cJuimbers at 3 Brain Courts 
Temple. On the S7)ectator's hft and right are 
the doors leading respectively to the bedrooms oj 
Richard PiiKNrL aial Clkment Hale. At the 
further end of the room, on the left, is a curtained 
opening leading into a passage, tehere a butler's 
tray stands, and facing the outer door of the 
chambers. The corresponding part of the room, 
vdiei'e the windows Ivok on to the Court, forma a 
kind of recess curtained off from the rest. 

It is a bright sirring morning. 

UuTJi Rolt, a slim, delicate-looking woman of about 
35, with a sweet face ami a sad soft voice, humbly 
hut fery neatly dressed, is laying the hreakfaet 
things upon the table. 

Rulger, a meek bald headed man, carrying a little old 
leather bag, a brass pot of hot water, and some 
clean towels, enters (juicily. 

• 4^ulger. 

I’ve ^ive 1 ^. 'Aft a nice kIirvc, Mrs. Rolt —ploai. 
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and quick. WiiLor’s ’ot onon^h for me ji^t to \-np 
over JVlr. Phcnyrs face if ’c’s visible. 


lluTn. 

I’m afiaid i\Ir. Plionyl isn’t well enou<'li^ for yoi» 
this morning, Mr. liiilgor. 


I 


iiJLonii. 


Not one of 'is mornin’s, Imy ? 

[Ruth (joes to the rvjhi-hand door and haocha 
ahmyly, 

Rutu. 

\Calling^\ Mr. Phenyl ! Mr. Phenyl 1 The 
baiber. 

Bulger. 

[^Hldhjf behind hia 1iandi\ ’Airdrcsser. 


ItUTlI. 

Hairdresser. \Wiih a mournful shake of the head.'\ 
No use. 

BuLf:EU. 

Well, Mrs. Holt, I do woi.der at a sooperior young 
gentleman like Mr. ’Ale stoopin’ to reside with one of 
Mr. Phenyl’s sort. ^ 

Ruth. 

\Firin(j up^ What do you mean? One'of Mr. 
Phenyl’s sort 1 

Bui.(;kr. 

I moan a person wlio’s seen .staggerin’ ’omo with 
■uncertain footfalls at all liouns of the inornin’, and 
can’t ’old up his ’ead for shadin’ mortf than twice i 
week. • 
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S^EET LAVENDER 

* Ruth. 

1 shouldn’t wonder if Mr. Hale finds something to 
like, something to respect in Mr. Phenyl, with ail his 
faults. 

Bulger. 

praps so. But to I'efiect that Mr. 'Ale used to be 
such a swell, as the sayin’ goes, over in Pear Tree 
Court; and then, three weeks back, to come ’ere and 
take uji with tho untidiost chin in the Inner 
Temple—it’s bowilderiu*. 

Ruth. 

[Iriipatienili/.] Oh ! [Wtdks up to t/io m7iclow, 
where she stands waiting for Bulger to goi\ 

Bulger. 

{With a sighil Good mornin’, Mrs. Roll. 

Ruth. 

{Without luniing?[ Good morning. 

[Bul(!Kr, on his way to the door, jxiuses, 
deposits his bi'ass pot and towels on the 
table, then opens his bag viourn/uUy. 

Ruth. 

Tjoilh S7iri.risei\ Mr. Bulger 1 

Bulger. 

I’m still ’oping, Mrs. Rult. 

Ruth. 

It’s good 4o bo ho]^g for something in this wui-ViU 
Mr. Bulger. • 


[Turning 
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Bulgek. 

\Takh'tg a jn6c«‘ of jviper out of his hatj and adrancintj 
towards JluTH.] jNIy iiirectiuii for you lius now took 
pootir. form, ma’am. Will you aocopt the lioaiiic.st 
oUbrt ? , 

IluTir. i-. 

No, lliauk you. J- 

Think, Mi's. Eolt. When it comes to poetry it 
comes to something. I, Iklmuiul Bulger, widower, 
have loved you, ]\Irs. lluth Bolt, widow, ever since 
you fust set foot in the Temple, fifteen years ago, 
a-bearing your two-year-old baby iu your arms, 
ma’am. 

Burn, 

[l^ained.^ Don’t—don’t. 

BuLcnn. 

I was the fust wot ever put scLssors to your little 
Lavender’s silky head, Mi's. Bolt. 

Burn. 

Yes, I know that. 

t 

Bulgeu. 

And I’yo hatl the ’andliu’ of your tros.sea t(?b—.ay, 

and the singeiu’ of ’em—till 1 found I loved you too 

f(md to do your ’.air what I eidl justice. [(Joviuibj 

oJJ'criwj his versc8i\ And now it’s come down to 
poetry. 

Botu. • • 

[Turniwj away.] It’s no good, indoodl^ 
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Bulger. 

[Surveyinfj t?ie paprf douhtjidiy.] It ain’t much 
good, but intell(;clii:illy it’s iiiy all, ma’am. You 
won’t ? 

• Hutu. 

15^0, Mr. r>i ilger, plcaso. 

Bulger. 

iPutliiKj avay the paper and taJcing up his things^ 
Adjourned sine die, ma’am. [Turning 8dlemnlyi\ I 
liiko leave for to mention that Mr. Justice Tyler’s 
noo wig which I sent ’oine yesterday nips him at the 
nape o' the neck. Also tJiat 1 cut Mr. Pritchett, 
the eniment Q.C.'s chin, in his own chambers yester¬ 
day ; a mole as I’ve skipited over these ten years like 
a gladsome child. I don’t want to make a mountain 
out of a mole, Mrs. Bolt, but these facts denote the 
failin’ 'and, ma'am. Good mornin’. 

[As Bulger is going there is a knock at ths 
outside door, u'hich he opens, and admits 
Ur. Delaney, a genial old Irish gentle¬ 
man with sUvery-grey Juiir and whiskers. 

Dr. Delaney. 

Thanlc ye—I’m much obliged to ye. I'm calling 
on M«. Hale. [Bulger goes out.^ Is it Mrs. Holt ? 

Hutu. 

Yes, sir. 

Dr. Delaney. 

I’m Doctor Delanoj. I’ve just had the pleasure of 
Boeing your* daugjiter downstairs in the kitchen—in 
thebaAeme^^t. 
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Tuth. 

My cl:ui"hter? 

■Du. Delaney. 

'riio f;ict is T’nx a friend of Mr. ]Ialo’s, and when I 
met him a nii;lit or two back at a little pflfrty.i he 
told me that the child of his laundress—of the la'dy 
who moinds the house whore he has chambers—was 
looking a little peaky, and that if over 1 wiis near 
the Temple- 

llUTU. 

Oh, how good of Mr. Hale 1 

Du. Delaney, 

Oh, dcloiglitful of him. 


liUTir. 

[Grate/vny."] And you too, Doctor. 


Du. Delaney. 

[Taking her tvw hands in his for a moment^ Don’t 
spe.ak of it—not a bit. Mr. Hale isn’t out of his bed 
yet, I t.‘i ke it ? 

Ruth. 


Yes, Doctor, he’ll breakfast in a minute, t 

[«S%e goes to a door and hr^ks 

Du. Delaney. 

[To himself.^ Now I wonder whether this boy is 
smitten with the bit of a girl downstairs. Ah I thank 
goodness, it’s no bu.sine.ss of mine 1 

Rurn. 

[Knocking again.] Mr. Hale f 


1 
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Clement. 

[In his room.\ Yes ? 

Ruth. 

Dr. I^claney, pleaso. 

Clement. 

\Calling!\ Oh, thank you. I’m coming. 

\lluth continues laying the table. 

Dr. Delaney. 

\To himsclj."] It would ho a gre.at disappointment 
to Wedderburn tho banker if the lad he’s adopted did 
anything absurd. Dut, thunk goodness, it’s no busi¬ 
ness of mine. 

Rutu. 

Don’t you think my girl is looking very pale. 
Doctor ? 

Du. Delaney. 

Ah, don’t worry yourself now. It’s the air of tho 
Temple. She’s a white chrysanthemum instead of a 
pink one. Your daughter’s strong enough. 

• Ruth. 

Bissa you for telling mo that 1 Itly sweet 
Lavender 1 

Dr. Delaney. 

You're a little pale yourself now. 

, • Ruth. 

I —oh, I’ve hsl!d trouble, 

" m 
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Du. ])ki.aney. 

Ah, you’io a widow, I’m sor«y to hear, Rolt 

JlUTII. 

Yes, Doctor. 

])k. Delaney. 

yPo himself And you’ro right about the trouble 
you’ve, had it I’m any judge of faros. [Sadly^ 
Th.ank goodness, it’s no business of mine. [^Vo liiiih. 
Have you been alone a long w bile ? 

Hutu. 

\Coldhji\ 1 lost Lavender’s father before she w.as 
born. 

Du. Delaney. 

Ah, that’s a pity now. 

lllJTII. 

And she’s all I have in the world, Doctor. In fact, 
she’s myself. At times I think she’s as old as I, or I 
as young as she. I feel her smile on my face, and 
the p.aias and aches I suffer go to her young bones. 
When slie is poring over her lessons at iiiglit I am 
sure my eyes smart for it- • 

Du. Delaney, 

Her lessons 1 What lessons are tho.so ? 

llurn. 

She’s a little backward, and works hard with her 
books in the evening! Mr. llale has* been good 
enough to help her. * 
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Dh. Delaney. 

Oil, li.-Ls lio? And she’s very fond of her books 
\i;ive ye noticed ? 

Ruth. 

Yes, Very. 

Dr. Delaney. 

Then the only thing I’ve got to recommend is this 
—that ye’ll put a stop to the lessons for six months 
or so. 

Ruth. 

Very well, Doctor. Poor Liivvy 1 

Dll. Delaney. 

himself I’ve hit it. Oh, thank goodness, this 
is no business of mine I 


Clement IFai-e enters. lie is a handsome boyish 
youny man of about three ami twenty^ immacu¬ 
lately attired in a fashionable dressing-suit,^ 


Dr. Delaney 1 

Mco <fear boy 1 

« 


Clement, 
Db. Delaney. 
Clement, 


Tliey call you a fashionable physician, and you’ro 
found in tho City at ten in the morning. 


Da. Delaney. 

Mee dear* boy, i’ll*let you into a secret— wo can't 
get hujiaan jplmcuts to keep fashionable hours. 
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Clebient. 

\Ijiading him over to the armchair.'] Best-hcarled 
ana best-bumouroJ crcaturo in Lorulon, sit in the best 
cbuir. 

Ruth. • 

%> 

i To Clement.'\ Dr. Delaney has seen liavcnder,* I 
can’t thank you. 

Clement. 

[Smilhif/.] Please, don’t. ]JVith assumed careless¬ 
ness^ to Delaney.] Wliat do you think of tho child ? 

]3u. Delaney. 

\^ITesii(itivgly.'[ Oh—she’s been increasing her know¬ 
ledge a little too rapidly, that’s all. 

Ruth. 

Lavender has to give up her lessons for .six months,. 
tho Doctor says. Isn’t it a pity, Mr. TIale? 

[Ruth goes oul. 

Clement. 

Give up her lessons ? 

Dn. Delaney. • 

Now, it’s no good overloading tho brain of a ^oung 
girl. Now, is it ? 

Clebient. 

\Cardesshj turning away^ No, no. 

Db. Delanby. , 

\To himself.^ No, nor the heaft neither.^ Good 
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gracious 1 Here’s poor Wedderbum travelling abroad 
in happy ignorance, and it’s nobody’s business to look 
after the boy ho loves like a son. Well, it’s not my 
Dusiness at any rate. \^fhere is the sudden sound oj 
the fall some heavy object in tJiC adjacmt roomi] 
Wlia\’s tliat now ? 

Clement. 

’^liat? Oh, that’s Dick. 

Dr. Delaney, 

Dick, is it i 

Clement. 

Mr. Ri(;haid Phenyl, hairistcr-at-law, I share his 
chambers. Dick’s dressing. 

Dr. Delaney. 

Dropped his waistcoat. 

Clement. 

Poor Dick 1 If you saw him I dare say you’d be 
shocked at my making a companion of a man like 
Dick Phenyl. 

Dr. Delaney. 

Dctfl* me 1 

Clement. 

But I know what good there is in old Dick, and 
how the good burns clearer and brighter in his 
slovenly person than^n many who’ve had luck and 
love and luxury ii^their lives—^Avhich Dick hasn’t. I 
shqjl pall him round yet. Like to know him ? 
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Dn. Delaney. 

1 loiko to know overyiKnly. 

Clkmknt. 

[Openinfj the door slhjhtly^ Dick I ^To Dslaney.] 
You won’t see him to advantage. I W'as busy‘last 
night, and ho ran oil' the rails a little. Dick 1 [y’ltrjt- 
iv<j away from the dovr.^ All right. 

Dick Phenyl enters and widks unsteadily towards 
Cj.emknt. Dick is a shattered and dissolute- 
lookivy man of about fve-and forty, with shaqijy 
iron-(jro.y hair and rayyed whiskers—a pale Or d 
cadaverous face, and a suygestion tf redness about 
the nose. Jle wears the wreck of a once gaudy 
smoking jacket, which hangs loosely upon him, 
and he has generally a down-at-heel appearance. 
Bat, with all, he presents the remains of a gentle¬ 
man, and -ajter he has recovered himself — 
his manner, though eccentric, is rejined and good- ' 
humoured. 

Dick. 

Clemen’, my boy—good mor’ing. 

Clement. 

[lleproadtfuUy.^ Hallo, Dick, 11.11101 

Dick. 

I know wlia’ you infer, Clemen’. I’m a little late 
in falling—I mean, in rising, this mor'ing. 

Clement. 

]^ith mock 8everityi\ A little eaijjy in going to bod 
this morning, Mr. Phenyl. 
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* Drcic. 

demon', my boy, yf)u’re so unreasonable. I hatl 
an imi)oiTantup])oititin(‘ut at the “ Steak and Turbot,” 
hi Flee’ Street—a very olJ-estiiblislied iim, Clemen’— 
Doc’or fj^ohnson and all that sor’ o’ thing. I’m none 
tho,Worse for it, Clemen’. 

Clement. 

Are you any the better ? 

Dick. 

I’m about the same, Clemen*. 

Clement. 

Lot mo introduce my friend. Doctor Delaney. 

Dick. 

Wha’ nonsense—Doc’or Johnson. 

Clement. 

Doctor DelaTiey . 

Dick. 

\To Delaney.] I beg your par’on—I didn’t per¬ 
ceive you when I firs’ came in. 

•[7/(6 walks rather misteadUy to Delaney, 
shakes hmuls with hiniy then sits on the 
* sofa . 

Du. Delaney. 

Delighted to make your acijuaintanco, Mr. PhonyL 

Dick. 

Than’g yoft. Were* you hero when you heard that 
noise u^nox^room) 
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Du. Delaney. 

I heard a noise. 

Dick. 

The pattern on my berrom carpet—dam' 'noying. 
I had tliat carpet turned las’ week, borrom upwards 
—still dam’ ’noying pattcm. Diflercnt paftoroj but 
pattern. Trip up anylxxly. 

Du. Delaney. 

\To Clement.] I happeti to have a little something 
in my pocket that’ll pull him together. 

Clement. 

Give it him, for heaven’s s.ako. 

Du. Delaney. 

I want a tumbler. 

Dick. 

Tum’lor! Tum’ler I 

[Dick yoes rajiidhj to the sideboard ami fetches 
a tumbler and a decanter of spirits. 

Clement. 

[Quietly^ Look out. 

[Delaney takes the tumbler and decanterfrom 
Dick, aiul hamls the decanter to Cijcment, 
wJm replaces it mi the sidehoaM. Jte- 
tainimj the tumbler^ Delaney nwaaures 
into it some drops from a phial he has 
taken Jrom his pocket, 

Dick. , 

• • 

\^r>jstiji&l.\ Pei fee’ conjuring tiick. 
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CliEMENT. 

[Offering a carafe of water ^ Water? 


Dick. 

[^uiefdy.^ Ver’ little I 

• [DeTjANKY poitrs some water into tke iunibler^ 

then gives it to Dick. 


Dr. Delaney, 

Swallow that, now. 

Dick. 

Not spiiits, 1 hope— at this hour o’ the mor'ing ? 


No, no. 


Dr. Delaney. 
Dick. 


\^Annoycd.'\ Why not ? 


Dr. Dei.an'et. 

That’s a blossctl antidote to tho voilost poison the 
devil ever put liLs red seal on—1 allude to Scotch 
whiskey, not Irish. 

Dick. 

Wha’ nonsense —blessed anecdcto. 


^ Dr. Delaney, 

Come, come, drink my health, sor. 


] )1CK. 

[Thichly.^ “ The Queen 1 ” 

^iCK drihks the contents of the tumhlei', then 
cot^hs and splutters. 
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Db. Delaney. 

How’b ^hat, now. 

Dick. 

Wants kooping another year at least. Ch 1 

[Dick v^rithoa a lillh aa if in j-Kiin^*thei\ sits 
071 the sofa and buries his head in*his 
hands. 

Dll. Delaney. 

fis’s all right. I’m oil. 

lluTH enters with a tray. 

Clement. 

Yon won’t breakfast with us, Doctor Delauoy ? 

Dn. Delaney. 

God bless yo for asking mo, but I’m very busy over 
this neAv liobby of mine. You’ve heard of it ? “ Tho 

Home of Forgetfulness! ” 

Clement. 

“ Tho Home of Fo)-gctfuluc.ss 1 ” W’hat’s that ? 

Du. Delaney. • 

Its a new homo I’ve omiowed fur a hundnx^ .-^oft- 
heartod ^.’ulllell wlio are willing to put them^5el ves at 
my beek-and-call to nui’se tlie sick and tho .'liliu’, 
rich and poor. I hliall bo tho eoinmandor-iu-chief 
witli a trained army at my own barracks. 

Clement. • 

And you do all this alone ? 
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Da. Dplaney. 

Ah, why not? Somo of us so-called fasliionahle 
physicians have made so much money out of those 
who haven’t anjrthing the matter with ’em that it? 
hard if can't do a little for the benciit of thosf 
who,liavo. 

Clement. 

But why “ The Home of Forgetfulness ? ” 

Dn. Delaney. 

Because its only by a bed of sickness that many a 
woman can forget the trouble and pain and dis¬ 
appointment this wurrld has brought her. yraking 
Clement’s handi] God bless ye, moe boy. 


CLEiMENT. 

God bless yoM, Doctor Dolanoy ? I wish more of 
us were like you. 

Dr. Delaney. 

Go along, now. Good-bye. \Loohhig at Clement, 
then at Dick.] Ah, its no business of mine. 

[27e hustles out, brushing past Ruxii, wJio has 
heen listening. 


BuTn. 

\Under her breath to Delaney os he passes her.'\ 
Doctor! 


[ lie passes through the passage. She following 
him. 

• Clejient. 

\CaUmg a^ter Delaney.] Good bye/ 
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Dr. Delaney. 

[/w tiie dislance.'\ GooJ-byo. 

[Dick having rovsed himself loith a shahs and 
a shiver, looks np, blinking his eyes, his 

drunkenness gone. * ^ 

% 

Dick. 

Clom {going to the table and lifting up the dish- 

cover^ —swcclbroad—A/e haven’t bad 

breakfast. [Galling Clem I 

[Clement cZoscj? the passage door, and, draw¬ 
ing the curtain over the opening, comes to 
the table. 


Hallo I 

[Severely.^ 

Clement. 


Clement. 

Dick. 

You’re always late for breakfast, 
Clement. 


[rutting his hand on Dick’s shoidder and surveying 
Delaney understands your caso, evidently. 


Delaney ? 


Dick. 

Cj.ement. 


Thut w.a,s Cormack Dekvnoy, the dear old doctor of 
Wigmoro Street. 


Dick. ^ 

Oil! 1 wish you had intrudi^d me. Shall wo 
toss for the ai-m-chair as usual? •- 
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Clement. 

Oci*t{n’nly. [Clement tosses a coin and catches it 
on the bach oj his hund^ covering zV.] C.ill 1 

[UiCK throws his coin in the air—it ftdls 
• many yards away from him, hut cover's 
• the bach of his hand as if he had caugld 

the coin. Clement lavghs. 


Dick. 

[Uncovering his hand, disaj) 2 wintcd.^ Oh, never 
luiiid— w omun 1 


Yours. 


Clement. 


[Dick sits in the armchair. Clement helps 
Dick to sweetbread, then pours out tea. 


Clement. 

No appetite, I suppose 1 

Dick. 

\As if with a disagreeable taste in his mouthy Il'm^ 
I fancy njy liver isn’t as it should be. 


Clement. 

Ah! Dick, Dick, you’ve broken your word to me 
again. 

Dick. 

[Cheerfully^ The laiJl time, Clement, my boy—the 
last time.. * 
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Clem EXT. 

It’s always the last time, Dick. 

Dick. 

[jifakivg a clatlcr vnlh his hiije and Jork, innUihh/.] 
Don’t talk childishly. Dust night was the last .time 
—it will bo the last time. You’re invariably finding 
fault, Clement—its discouraging. Dlamo, blame, 
blame j but praise—oh dear, no I 

Clement. 

Praise for what ? 

Dick, 

[IHilerly.] It is hardly for a man of my age to 

indicate to a hog the particular qualities- [Apjtral- 

inf/Z//.] Clem, Clem, I’m sorry— there. I apolo¬ 
gise. Never again. \ Holding out his hand.^ Friends, 
Clement, my boy ? AVoi’d of honour, my boy ? 

Clement. 

\Grip 2 nng his lumd.'\ Word of honour, Dick. 

Dick. 

{Vigorously^ Done, But do try to commend a little 
more, Clement—to praise, to encourage. Muclj m.ay 
bo done by kindness. \C)ieerfvlly.\ Sweetbread? 

Clement. 

{Absentlyi\ No, thanks, Dick. 

Dick. 

OiT your feed ? Spoonful o^ M’hL>kc}’*in yoiu* tea- 
tone to the stomach. * „ 
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Clement. 

Dii;k, Dclanoy says th.at little Lavender Rolt ought 
to diseontinuo her studies. 

Lick. 

OIlI * 

Clement. 

[Lenvinj the table.] Confound it! When she ip 
making such progress. 

[Clement sUs with his elhows on the writing* 
table and his head resting on his hand. 

Dick. 

H allo, Clement, my boy I [Going over to Ci.ement 
sg*a2iathcticallg.] This won’t do. 

Clem ext. 

Wliiit won’t do ? 

Dick. 

Clem, no man is (piito so sober as the individual 
who i.s occasionally otherwise. All his acuteness is 
concentiatcd upon his brief lucid intervals, and in 
those intervals his acuteness is—devilish. [Laginy his 
hand on Clement’s shoulder.] Clement 1 

^ Clement. 

Dick I 

Dick. 

When yon took compassion upon a wmthless, 
broken-down reprobate—I allude to the gentleman 
now honoured with tlig attention of the House—you 
did a fine tfiing; ^but don’t spoil it, Clement, my 

boyj •• . 
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Clem r.vT. 

Wli:vt do you moan ? What is there to spoil ? 

Dick. 

Your career. D’ye think I haven’t socri’- this 
coming on—your giving littlo Lavender hints in 
gi-aminar and composition, and buying her Doyle’s 
AiiLlimetic, and explaining the diirorenco between a 
Cape and an Isthmus in the dusk by that window ? 
No, no, Clement, my boy, it wouldn't answer—for the 
sake of her peace of mind and your future, pull up 
before the mischief’s done I 

Clement. 

Dick’s /tand.] You’re too Late, Dick. I 

love her. 

Dick. 

vnth anger, and shahing his fist at 
Clement.] Out of iny chambei'S 1 ’I’liis is gratitude. 
This is how you prolit by the counsel and companion¬ 
ship of a man double your ago 1 I’ve done with you. 

Clement. , 

Very well, Dick. 

Dick. 

[Jfmhing at /u'wi.] Clement, my boy, I’m a littlo 
angi’y now— [tear/idlg ]—but I shall work round, 
Clem. You haven't breathed a word to the poor 
child, have you ? 

Clement. , 

Kot a word, Dick. 
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Dick. 

Thank yon, Clom. Lavvy must ho sent into the 
counii-y for tho benefit of her health, and then— 
there’ll bo an end of it. 

. * Clement. 

Dick I Why should there be an end of it ? 

Dick. 

Don’t talk to me, sir, like that 1 Haven’t you been 
adopted by a Mr. What’s-his-name, a banker, sir ? 

Clement. 

Well ? 

Dick. 

If a banker would adopt wi«, you’d see something 
like behaviour, sir. Why, if you ofibnd your father, 
as you call him, you’ll be a pauper; you’ll be like 
Uichard Phenyl, Esq., of the Inner Temple I 

Clement. 

Why should I offend Mr. Wedderburn by loving a 
girl who is simple and honest and generous and 
courtly ;• whose only vice is that she is not dressed by 
a Bond Street milliner ? 

Dick. 

Don’t come to me when you’re starving, that’s all. 

Clement. 

Nonsensd*, Dick. *At the worst I shall have my 
profesi^iL.^ 
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Dick. 

Profession 1 Wliafc good is my pi ofossion to m« f 
^nalchiwj a dirty pipe from the mantelpiece savayely. j 
liohidos, ain’t you engaged to a beautiful—a Mis' 
Thing-a-my—Mr. WedJerburn’s utoco. 

4 

Clement. 

Mrs. Gilfillian’s daughter and I were tlirown 
together as children, and I believe there was some 
idea- 

Dick. 

Ila I You believe! 

Clement. 

But I’m sure that Minnie Gilfillian troubles her 
pretty head very little about mo. 

Dick. 

Hadn’t you better wait till Miss Gilfillian and 
Mrs. Gilfillian and IStr. Wedilorburn bring their 
three pretty heads back to Kngland. 

Clesient. 

Wait I I can’t stop the beating of my heart, Dick— 
and it beats Lavender, I*avcTider, Lavender, every 
moment of the day. [Z/ie buries his head in his hands. 

Dick. 

One last word, Clement, my boy. [^tS!loivly and care' 
fully filing his pij)e.] The stofy of Cinderella hasn’t 
been properly told yet. There w^ no {lumpkin and 
no fairy. The carriage came from Wiijidom'r’s and 
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the pair of bays from Tattcrsall's, at the young 
gentleman’s order. ’Pho girl wjus pretty and good, 
and ho loved her, Clonicnt, but the time arrived 
when the slippers wore down at the heel and had to 
bo replaced by a sizo larger. And, by and bye—it’s 
a sad.stofy—he noticed that her little sharp elbows 
didn^ get whiter, poor thing ! and that she.mixed up 
the first and third person in aceepting Tiady Mont¬ 
morency’s kind invitation to dine. And one day a 
carriage and pair were for SJile, Clement—as good as 
new—the property of a gentleman leaving England, 
who was no lotjger answerable for the debts contracted 
by Cinderella, his wife. 

Clemeijt. 

The hero of youi‘ story was a cad, Dick I 

Dick. 

The hero of any stoiy generally is. Tliere—take 
my sermon or leave it. But it’s because I love you, 
and l)e(!Jiuso this poor woman, Kuth Rolt, has been 
for fifteen years a good friend to a shaggy worthless 
cur, that 1 won’t let you and her child make ea(;h 
other wretched without raising my bark against it. 
Amen, Clfemcnt, my boy—Amen ! 

• [27(3 drops into the armchair facing the fire 
and lights his pipe. There is a low knock 
from the other side of curtained 
opening. 

Clement. 

There’s map of mine, Jenks—he get#* later 
md JatoK^cvfiiy morning. 
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[(irowling.^ 

niy^ulf. 


Dick. 

Learn to dress yourself. 1 dioss 

knock is repeated. 


CliUMENT. 

ft 

\Angrihj^ Come in 1 

Lavendek, a slight pretty girl, ahovi seventeen, 
shabbily dressed, draws the curtain and enters 
the room. Her voice is sweet and gentle, and her 
movements are graceful and rejined. iShe carries 
some school-books, an “ exercise ” hook, and a 
small tray. 

Lavender. 

\fltanding unnoticed — timidly.^ May I cleiir the 
table, please ? 

Dick. 

\Turning in his chair.^ ITallo I 

Clement. 

\Jumphig «^.] Good giaeious! Wo thought you 
wore J enks. 

Lavender. 

YTaking a little crtnnpled note from her pocket.^ 
Joiiks has just loft this note downstairs, Mr Male. 

Clement. 

\Jleading.'\ “Houry Jonks present his respectful 

eompliments, but I am not coming any more has I-” 

ll'm. Hand that to Mr. Ph#nyl, Lavender. 

[Lavender gives the^naU^to piCK. 
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Dick. 

[Readhig.'] “I am not comin" any more has 1 
can’t stand tho carryinjjs on of that awful Mr 
Phenyl.” [IndvjnanUy Well—I- 

, [7/<j screv;8 up tJic note vhuUctively and 

throws it into the fire ; then turning, he sees 
Lavender and Clement close together. 

Lavender. 

^Giving the books to Clement, rdwctantly^^ You 
won’t look at my exercise till I’ve cleared the break¬ 
fast table and gone right out of sight, will you t 

Clement. 

Why ? 

Lavender. 

It’s so blotty. 

Dick. 

[Fidgeting.'] H’m! Clement, my boy 1 [Admonish¬ 
ing Clement by waving his 

[Lavender goes to the breakfast tuJble and 
begins removing the things, 

Clement. 

[Arl^rilyil Don’t interfere, Dick. 

Dick. 

Thank you, Mr. Halo. [Sudking away indignantly. 

* ^ ^Clement. 

[3!o^'mself.'\ Confound Pick’s cynicism. How 
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swpct she is. 
way? 


[T’o Lavender.] JNIay 1 help in some 

[He lakes up the teapot. 


Lavender. 

No, thank you. [Takimj the teapot from CJjEMENT 
jmd loulcuitj at his emptp Poor Mr. Phen}'! 

ha.sii’t eaten any brcakfjist. 


Clement. 

Ah, poor Mr. Phenyl! 

[She carries some of the hreakfast things out 
into the pxis’iage and puts them on the 
butler's tray. Clement hesitates a mosnenty 
then snatches up an egg-cup and goes 
after her. 

Dick. 

[Looking round.^ Whore, where-? [Going to 

ilte curtained ojyening.^ Ah, Clement, my boy. 

CLEJfENT returns to the room, glaring at 
Dick, and stands sulkily before the fire. 
Lavender goes on clearing the table, J.)ick 
throws himself on the sofa, opens the news¬ 
paper, and eyes Clement and' Lavender 
fro/m behind it. _ 


Clement. 

Do you know that your books are to bo closed, 
Lavender ? 


LavendSr. 

[Starting.'^ My books 1 
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Clement. 

Pounds, sliillings, and pence are to be withdrawn 
from your mental banking account; tlio intricate 
vci'b will torture you no longer; and the mountains 
of this world will have to settle their relative heiglit 
amoi\gst themselves. 

Lai-endf.u. 

\^Falteringly.'\ I was afraid I was becoming too 
troublesome to you, Mr. Hale. 

Clement. 

My dear child, it’s not my doing, but Doctor 
Delaney’s. 

Lavender. 

Oh, how cruel! lie doesn’t know how ignorant 
and stupid I am 1 

[/S7ie returns to the passage in tears. 

Clement. 

\Savagdy to Dick.] There 1 

Dick. 

Think of your health, Lavvy. Health should be 
the fir.^ consideration with us all. 

[Lavender returns, wiping her eyes, to brush 
away the crumbs. 

Clement. 

But I’vo » capital ^lotion. If j'ou may not read, 
ilioro’s ijflthing to ^‘ovent your being read to. 
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Dick. 

Eh ? 

Cl-KMENT. 

And so, Lavender, every evening for a couple of 
hours I’ll grind out sonic sound instructive work, and 
you shall sit and listen to me. 

Lavender, 

^h'atefvUy?^ Oh, Mr. Hale I how good you are I 

Clesient. 

ni lay in a stock of books this morning. Wo’ll 
begin on “ Fredei’ick the Great,” by Carlyle. 

Dick. 

Twenty-one volumes 1 

[Lavender having cleared the tahle^ novj re¬ 
moves the white cloth and begins to fold it, 

Clement. 

\Advancing^ Allow me? 


Lavender. 

Tliank you, Mr, Hale. 

[Clement takes an end of Vie tablecloth 
ojqiosxte Lavender. Dick savagely screws 
the paper into a hall and flings it away. 
2'here is a sharp rat-tal-tat at the outer 
door. 

Dick. 

{Taking Lavender’s end of ^le tahlecbVi from her.] 
Go to the door Lavvy. • 
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[Clement folda live cloth angrily uoilh Dick. 
]jAVEXDEtt ojmna the door and admits 
IIoiiACB Bueam, a good-looking^ well 
dressed fair-haired young Amerwan. 

ITohace. 

[yl Cthe door!] Thank you—Mr. Hale ? Thank yon. 
yid^'ancing and looking from Clement to Dick.] 
You’ll excuse me, I hope, but being rather in a hurry 
—\to Dick] —Hale? 

Dick. 

\pro‘pimxg his end of the tahlecloth^ No—Phenyl I 

Hoiiace. 

\To Clement.] Mr. Hale, I am perfectly delighted 
to make your acquaintance. Permit me to carry this 
through with you. 

\riacing his hat and stick on the floor ^ he picks 
up the end of the tablecloth and folds it 
with Clement, wha glares at him in 
annoyance. Dick sits on the sofa, chuck- 
ling. Lavendeh is seen from time to time 
in the passage taking away the hreakftsl 
things. 

Clement. 

Roall^, I haven't the pleasure of - 

Horace 

Hoiaco Plnklcy Dream. 


Well, b^ 


CfEMENT. 
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Horace. 

I have the honour to bo a great personal friend of 
your tuint, Mi's. Gilfillian, and her daughter Minnie. 
[ Warmly Sir, most cliarming ladies 

Clement 

Oh, pray sit down. 

IIORACE. 

[Sitting.^ I’m in a very grej^t hurry, 

Clement. 

Have you any message from-? 

ITorace. 

[Unconcernedly^ No, sir, I have not. 

Clement. 

[Commanding himself Then would you mind tolling 
mo-? 

Horace. 

[Looking at his watch,'\ Certainly. The fact is, 
your party picked me up in Paris two months ago. 

Clement. 

What party ? 

Horace. 

Mr. Wedtlerburn, his sister, Mrs. Gilfillian, and her 
daughter. Sir, cliarming ladies 1 Prom Paris we 
travelled to Marseilles; from Marseilles to Cannes; 
Cannes to Nice. They just stuck to me right through. 
[Looking round.'\ Sir, 1 aift dclighttd with your 
apart ments. * , 
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Clement. 

\To himself.^ All intrusive tahle d'Jtute acquaintance 
\To lIoiiACE.] You left my friends at Nice, 1 presumoi 


Horace 

No,« sir; wo are home. 


Home I 


Clement. 

Horace. 


I brought Mrs. Giliillian and her daughter right 
through to London yesterday. Charming ladies. 


Dick, 

\To Mmsdf.'l Hallo 1 

Clement. 

[Under his breaOi.^ Confound it I 

m 

Horace. 

We left Wodderburn in Paris, buying things. An 
exceedingly pleasant gentleman. 


Clement. 

[Distractedly.1 And where are Mrs. Giliillian and 
her daugliter now ? 

Horace. 

That’s my diflEiculty—where ? I lost ’em at Charing 
Cross station last night. Having heard them fre¬ 
quently talk about you, ^ dug up your old apartments 
in Pear Tree Gourt^where I found your notice of 
removal. Jfou have not seen Mrs. Gilfillian yet? 

• • * 0 
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No, sir. 

TTorace. 

Thank you; good morning, \rre8mti-ng a card 
lo Clement.] You havo not been on our side, pro¬ 
bably ? ' 

Cl^MENT, 

No. 

Horace. 

Sir, you’ll just love N’York. \SJiaMng hands with 
Clement vKirmhj.'] I regret that 1 .am rather in a 
hnrj’y. \IIanding a card to Dick, and shaking hands!] 
Sir, good morning. You’ll hear from me the very 
moment I’ve discovered those charming ladies. 

Clk.ment. 

Ilut p.ardon my putting it so plainly, peidiaps they 
don’t want you to discover them. 

Horace. 

\TjOohing at his v'atch!] Sorry I can’t discuss that 
question just now. I’m rather in a hurry. 

\ITc gocs^oul quickly. 

DiCK. 

Clement, my boy I Mrs. Gilfillian and her daughter 
arc in London! ’L’he hand of Fate 1 

Clement. 

yiVith deieirminaiion!] I sjfall be h.appy toseo them, 
Lick, and to shake the hand of F.ato. If I’m not in 
when they call, aiy I’D be back in h.al^arlk^iou^. 
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Dick. 

I don’t like your look, Clcra. What aro you 
going to do ? 

Clkment. 

Do, Dick! I am going out to buy “ Frederick the 
Gieut," by Curlylo. 

[Z/(S (joes into his bedroom. Lavenuee 
ui>i>ears in the 'passage, 

Dick. 

[Calling after Clement.] Leave my chambers to¬ 
day 1 I’ve done with yon ! [I'o himself.\ Jf lluth 
cmdd only afford to send little Lavvy awjiy for the 
benefit of her health, wliat a solution it would be. 
1 think I coidd contrive it if I had a few pound.s to 
spare. J>ut if I had a few pounds to spare, I couldn’t 
spare’em. Lavender! takes the folded table¬ 

cloth from the table and puls it away in the sideboard^ 
[Thinking.^ Cripps has a fellow reading with him 
who wants to buy a little library. [Looking towards 
*he bookshelres.^ Tliero’s my little libiary; the last 

remainder of the time when- If Cripps’s pupil is 

good for fifteen pounds, I’ll lend’em to liuth Holt, and 
Lavvy .^haU leave town. [E yeing Lavender.] Brighton 
into fifteen quid won’t go. Broadstairs into fifteen 
quid, fiJlir weeks and one day over. [Shaking hia fist 
at the books.^ Come on 1 [Taking down the hooks, 
savagely.^ I’ll teach you to remind mo of the time 
when I was a promising lad like Cripps’s pupil 1 

L-tiji'ENnEn. 

[Watching him iH 8 ur 2 )ri$e.\ May I help you, 
Mr. I’hei/^?* 
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[Dick drops a hook and looks guiltUy at 
Layendeu. 

Dick. 

For sale, Lavvy—library of Richard Phenyl, 
Esquire, of tho Inner Temple. Barristor-at ,law— 
fifty volumes. 

Lavekder. 

[Si/mpatkeiieallg.] Oh! [Lai/ing her hand 07i his 
arm.] Mrist you I 

Dick. 

[TTesitatinghj^ Well—I- \^Looking at Lavender^ 

then towards Oleuent’s door—stroking her hair.\ 1 
think I’d better, Lavvy. 


Lavexder. 

Poor Mr. Phenyl I Shall I hand you the books ? 

Dick. 

\To himsdf.^ She makes mo feel guilty. {Tenderly."I 
Lavvy, if your mother could aiTord it, would you like 
three or four weeks in tho country f 


Oh, no 1 

[<S/iarp2y.] No? 


Lavendeb. 

Dick. 


\She hands him volume ajter volwms from 
Vie bookcase; after looking cU the title- 
pages he Vtrows them on to the floor. 


Lavexdsb. , 

The Temple is the country—wo have trees and 
gi-iiss, and birds and flowera * • * 
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Seaside, then f 


Dick. 

Latendeii. 


No, wo have a river with boats on it. 


, Dick. 

Puoh, JLawyi Think of fresh air, fresh eggs, 
fresh milk from the cow. We are all apt to under¬ 
rate the importance of milk from the cow. 

Lavender. 

No. I'm happy here—so happy I 

Dick. 

\To himself^ Tliinking of him /—Thinking of him / 

Lavender. 

Why do you look at the title-pages ? 

Dick. 

Dm soiling my property from the other young 
gentleman’s, Mr. Hale’s. 

« Lavender. 

\Eag&rly^ Oh, let mo do it! I’ll look for Mr. 
Hale’s ifame 1 I’ll take care you don’t sell any of his. 
May I? 

Dice. 

Very well, Lawy. 

[iS'4e takes a quantity of hooks from the shelves^ 
places them on the ground and kneels 
, amongst them. 
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Dick. 

[To himsdf.'] It’s like sotting her to .sign her own 
death-warrant. Cripps is in court to-day in the 
Baxter case; I’ll run over and see him. [Tfe goe.. 
quickly to the outer door, opens it, then returns, leaving 
the dom' slightly openi] Going out without dressing 1 
I’m upset—feel I’m doing a mean thing. [Ijyoking 
tov:ards Lavendeu— Poor Clem—poor 
L.awy 1 

[lie goes into his bedroom. L.wender 
examines the hooks and makes a neat pile 
of them as she hams a song happily. 
GiMiimT, fashionably dressed for walking, 
enters, unheard by Lavendek, and watches 
her. 

Clement. 

[7b himself.\ She makes a room seem like a garden. 


Lavkxdeu. 

[Taking up a book.'] “ Smith’s Leading Cases.” 
[Opening li.] Looks rather dry—no convoivation. 


[She jnits it asule. 

Clement. 

[7b himself] Why should I hold my tongue ? 

[lie silently draws the curtain over the open¬ 
ing, without noticing that the door leading 
on to the outer passage is o]je.n. 


La\ ender. 


[Taking up another book.] ‘‘Benjanfin on 
Bibli(^. Kichard Phenyl. 


Sales; 
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[Clesient goes to Dick’s t/oor, lUtens, and 
then quietly turns the key. 

Lavender. 

\With another hook.'\ “ Williams on tlie Law of 
Iloal Property.” Clement llalo. Ah! \She opens 
the middle of the hoohi\ “ Incorporeal Heredita¬ 
ments.” What a beautiful book 1 

[aS'/zc settles herself a little nearer the vnndoio 
and reads earnestly. Clement comes and 
sits upon the pile of hooks beside her. 

Clement. 

[Softly.^ Lavender. 

\With a low cry of fright she turns slowly and 
looks at him. 

Lavender. 

What are you doing there, Mr. Ilalc ? 

Clement. 

I’ve oomo to sit with you in the gaidcn, 

^ Lavender. 

The garden! 

[Staring at him, she tries to rise ; he stretches 
out his hand and takes hers. 

Lavender. 

\ Under her l»'eaihfi\ Mr. Hale ! 
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Clemt?nt. 

[Drawing her down near him, and looking into her 
face earnesUy^ I love you Laveiider, with all my 
hetui;. Will you be my wife ? [-87*6 shrinks away, 

still staring at him^ Speak to me. You don’t mean 
no! .• 

Layeitdeu. 

[Faintly.1 I don’t know wliat I mean. 

Clement. 

[Tenderly.'] Think about it. Think about it— 
here. 

[He gently draws her to him and clasps her 
in his arms. 

Lavender. 

[ZTct^ crying.] You—you oughtn’t to love me / 

Clement. 

Why ? 

Lavendeh. 

You know, I’m not—lady. 

Clement. 

JSty dear Princess. 


Lavender. 

I work. Ah, how red my hands aro! 

Clemen^A c 

Because your blushes run down*mto thjonK When 
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you’re accustomed to being my wife, they’ll grow 
quite white. 

Lavender. 

But look at mo—my frocks can’t keep secrets if I 
can; I’m very poor. 

Clesient. 

I’ll be poor with you, if it comes to that. 

Lavender. 

[Locking up into his facc.'\ Are you poor ? 

Cdement. 

I’ve nothing—of my own—^but my profession. 
[Thoughtfully.^ I may become very poor. 

Lavender. 

[Rising quickly Oh I 

Clement. 

[Retreating a little.^ Do you like me le>ss for that ? 

* Lavender. 

[Goirsg towards him^ Lessl [CJwchivg Jterself.^ 
I—1 haven’t said I like you at all, but if I over did 
like you, it would be because I know how to be poor, 
and <!Ould teach you the way to bear it. 

• Clement. 

[Drawi^^ Aer to At'i.] My sweet, sweet Lavender J 
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Lavender. 

[In a whisper.'] Clemeut. You know how palo IVo 
been looking lately. 

Clement. 

Yes I that’s why I asked Delaney to call. 

Lavender. 

Foolish boy 1 I shall have I'cJ cheeks to-morrow. 
I—I’ve been thinking so much about you, Clement. 

Clement. 

[Lm^jhing.] Lavender 1 

Lavender 

Ah, don’t laugh at mo I 

[•S'Ae sits upon Uie sofa, hiding her face. lie 
goes to her and kneels by her side. 

Clement. 

Why wore you sitting amongst those books? 

Lavender. 

Mr. Phenyl is obliged to sell them. 

Clement. 

Tie shan’t do anything of the kind. We’ll stick to 
old Dick, won’t wc ? 

Lavender. 

Always. And we won’^ ist^taother work any more, 
will we? • 
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Never, 

Laveneeu. 

Ah 1 

Clem EXT. 

Tell mo agtiin you lovo me. 


Lavender. 

I never will. You miilce me say things and then 
you laugh at me. [IJcndiny her head to /tis.] I love 
you. 


The curtain over the doorvay is pushed asiile, and 
Mils. Uilfillian enters fallowed hy INIinnie. 
Mrs. Gilfilltan is a sedate aristocratic-looking 
wortuin ahovt ffly^ ivilh a lofty forehead and 
side curls. ISIinnie is a haudsoine, lively young 
v:onmn. Jloih are fashionably dressed. On dis¬ 
covering Clement at Lavender’s feet Mas. Gilfil- 
LTAN clutches JMixkie hy the arm, and takes her 
out; Clement and Lavender, u'ith their heads close 
together, being unconscious of interrnidion. There 
is then a loud rat-tut-tat at the outer door, 
CjiEMENT and Lavender rise quickly, she dropjnng 
arnoug the books, while he goes and draws the 
curtain and discovin's Mrs. Gilfillian and 
M%nmb. 

Cli ment. 

My dear aunt. 


Mrl;. Gilfillian enters the room followed hy IMjnnie, 


Mrs.^Iilfillian. 


[J/ucA disturbed , giving Clement two fingers .\ We 
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found jour door open, Clement, but 1 preferred 
knocking. 

Clement. 

\Unha'ppily^ Delighted, aunt. [^ilns. Gilfilltan 
walks sl/raight across to Lavendf.r, looking down 
upon her through her pince-nez. To Minnie.] Milinie. 

Minnie. 

[Pemurely.‘\ Well, Clem. 

Clement. 

[Uesitatinghj Tliis is a jolly surprfco. 

Minnie. 

{Looking at Lavender.] 'M—yes. 

[Lavender having pushed the hooks ovl of Ihs 
way, goes out of Vie room, Mrs. Gil> 
fillian looking after h&r. Minnie tdkes 
up one of the hooks, looking at it inquisi¬ 
tively. 


Clement. 

Tlioso are the books we slave at, Minnio. 


Minnie. 

[Glancing ai Jam shyly.'] Don’t you overdo it, 
Clem. 


Mrs. GiLFiLtiAN. , 

^king after Lavender.] That’s a wicl^d young 
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fToman! \ShA shuts the door, and joins Clement, as 
Minnie looks round the room.] We left Nice on 
Tuesday, Clement. Minnie and I came straight 
through, but Mr. Wedderburn prefers to dwadle foi 
a week in Paris. Ulanding Clement a packet oj 
wbin£t photographs^ lie sends you those portrait^ 
lone by Grotz of Monte Carlo. [Nervofushf^ Minnie, 
don’t piy. 

Clement. 

[Looking at the photographs .Dear old guv’norl 
[Heading the superscription on one of the portraits.^ 
“For my boy—from GeolFrey Wedderburn.” [To 
MttS. Gilpillian.] The fact is, aunt, I've already 
hoard of your return from a gentleman who was good 
enough to call on mo. 


Mrs. Gilpillian. 

Not Mr. Bream 1 

Clement. 

Horace Pinkley Bream! 

Mrs. Gilpillian. 

[Sinkhjff into armclutir.'\ Oh t 

• Minnie. 

[Sitting on 8ofa.\ Oh, ma! 

Mrs. Gilpillian. 

We shall never shake him off. lie saved Minnie’s 
life in Paris by pulling her from under a tramcar in 
the Ave^^o Mmab^au. 
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Clkmlxt. 

Goofl gracious I 

JM IIS. rijia ii.i.TAN, 

So careless of her to get there! I closed my eyes 
and ill iinagiu.ition heard the cracking of her hones. 
This |>orson rushed forward and restoi'od her*to tho 
side-walk, a.s he will persist in calling the pavement. 


Clkmknt. 

I should like to thank him. 

Mus. Gilfili.tan. 

Don’t! He’ll nov(?r leave you if you do. 1 thanked 
him—although he’s not at all tho young man I would 
have selected to rescue a child of mine. 

Clemicnt. 

\^Uneasili/.^ In London for long, aunt? 

IMllS. C [I.l’lLLlAN. 

Tlie season. We have rooms at the IMetropole, but 
we shall eat at these new collce establishments in 
Regent Street. Oh, will you oblige me by taking a 
shilling cab to the hotel, and asking my iijaid, Dodly 
for my viuaigiette ? 

Cl.lIMKXT. 

Ceitainly. 

[//e Itiys the j)holofjr(i]>hs on the talle and 
takes np his hat and ninbrcWt, 

^FuS. rJlLFILI.lAN. 

Vou lunch hero 'i 
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Clement, 

It’s sent in at one o’clock. 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Wo could remain, if- 

Clement. 

\Blanhhj.'\ Delighted. 

Mas. Gilfillian. 

\To h&rself.^ lie must never be left again. 

Clement. 

\lian<jing Ids hat on his }teadi\ Confound ! 

[lie goes out. Mbs. Gilfillian looks to see 
that the door is dosed, then rises, and 
o'osses to Minnie. 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

[With a gasp.'\ Minnie, my poor child! You saw 
that young woman ? 

Miknie. 

I’m afraid I did, mamma. 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

What were they doing? I have never felt my 
near sight so keenly. 

hllNNlE. 

Clement was knccTing, mammji—in an oi*dinary 
way. Arfid^I thiiilc he was holding her hand. 
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Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Ah, I saw that 1 

Minnie. 

And she was looking down—in an ordinary way. 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

\Pacing to and Jro.'\ In tho very room in which 
wo are asked to take luncheon. 

Minnie. 

Don’t be cross, ma, dear. She is very pretty and 
innocent-looking. 

Mrs. Gilfit.lian. 

Innocent-looking I Do you think I will have iny 
plans—my plans and my brother’s—frustrated by a 
girl with ulterior motives and eyes like sauceis ? 

Minnie. 

Look here, ma, darling. Clement is grown up now 
and may do just as he pleases. I am quite fond of 
Clftm, always was, and if he asked mo to be his 
wife—well, I should want to know all about th.at 
young woman. But I don’t eare a pin„for Unele 
Geoffi'ey’s plans, and if Clem doesn’t take to me— 
as I’m sure he ought to—why, bless him. I’ll be his 
wife’s bridesmaid and her friend into tho bargain. 


Mrs. Gilfillian. 

[IndignarMy Minnie! [Stiddenly.'] Hush 1 

\The handle of the ^door of Dick’s room is 
rattle'f from Hie insifU, 
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Mrs. Gilfillian. 

[ fVith horror.^ Minnie I There’s somebody else in 
tliat room ! 

Minnik. 

[Retreating.1 Oh, ma! 

Mrs. Gilfilltah, 

And this is the Law I 

Dick. 

[From xoithin.^ Clement! Clement 1 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

[TAstcning.^ It’s a man’s voice—or a deep con¬ 
tralto. 

Dick. 

[Still within!\ Locked in, Clement, my boy. 

[Mrs. Gilfillian turns tltc key in the door^ 
and retreats. Dick enters in the old and 
worn wig and gown of a barrister. 

Dick. 

Thank you. [Enquiringly.^ To see Mr. Hale ? 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Oh, I have seen Mr. Halo. May I ask——? 

Dick. 

Kichard Phenyl. Hale and I live together, 

• Mrs.* Gilfillian. 

[J^agerly.\ Dear me 1 I wish to speak to you 

® D 
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imtncdiatoly. 5Irs. Gilfillian. \^Inivodiu'inQ IMinkie.] 
My daughter. 

[Minnie langhs behind her handkercldej at 
Dick’s aj^peamnee. 

Dick. 

\rolitely.'\ Heard of you. 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

[Quietly to Minnie,] Go away. Go away 1 Per- 
liaps this gcntlomau will allow you to try the piano. 
Minnie, with a toss of the head, goes to the ^nawo.] 
To Dick.] Mr. Funnel, 1 have just received a great 
shock. [Minnie plays a sentimental air.] Who is 
the young woman who frequents these rooms ? 

Dick. 

Young woman ? 

Mns. Gilfillian. 

We came in suddenly. A girl was seated on that 
sofa. Ugh I Clement W'as on his knees before her, 
Mr. Funnel. 

Dick. * 

[To himself. He’s done it 1 He’s done ilf 1 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Minnie got me avray somehow, unheard by cither 
n>f them I But my poor chi^. Mr. Funnel— [tear- 
fuUy \—the blow has fallen thori), [MInnie strikes in 
suddenly with a very lively air. IMinniql « 
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[3T1NNIE stojis i)layxng^ and MttS. CriEFiLLiAN 
goes to her, remonstrating. 

% 

Dick. 

[To^himselJ,^ Wo’re in for it. We’ve made our 
choice. Wo prefer linscy and a linon collar to satin 
and Valenciennes. Very well! Now it’s come to it, 
I’ll htick to you, Clement, my boy 1 \Arranging his 
tntj and gown, and strilchuj a forensic allitade^ For 
the djjfotuiant! 

ALllS. ClLFlLLIAN. 

[IteLurning to Dick.] Wbatyou tell me is in perfect 
con li deuce. 

Dick. 

Not at tJl nccc.ssary. m’m—we court inquiry. The 
young lady is the daughter of Mrs. Holt, who resides, 
to put it plainly, in the baaeraeut. 

]\Ius. Gilfillian. 

A low woman ? 

Dick. 

[Pointing downwards.^ Geographically— not other¬ 
wise. [Minnie resumes playing softly. 

Mbs. Gilfiluan. 

Nonsense, sir. These people attend upon you. This 
girl’s mother Ls what you call a common servant. 

• Dick. 

Nof ma’am •-she is what I call a lady. 
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Mils. Gilfillias. 

A lady ? 

Dick. 

Madam, Mrs. Rolt has been a kind, faithful friend 
to me for fifteen years. If I have the privilege of 
knowing you for that length of time nothing will in¬ 
duce me to speak ill of you. 

Ruth enters^ and stands in the opening to passage. 


Mrs. Gilfilliak. 

1*11 see Mrs. Rolt at once. Kindly ring tho bell. 

[Dick moves towards the hdl-handle and sees 
Rutu. 


Dick. 

Here is Mrs. Rolt. 


Rum. 

[Announcing.] Mr. Bream, please. 


Horace enters quickly ^ Dick speaks to Ruth. 

« 

Horace. 

[With outstretched handsi] My dear Mrs. fiilfillian 1 

[Minnie stops playing suddenly ^ and rises . 


Ohl 


Minnie. 

•• 


Mrs. Gilpill'iAn. 
[In constef'nation.] Mr Bream I 





sweIt lavender 

« 

IIOBACE. 

[Excitedly Lost you at the Custom IIouso countoi 
last night—saw you in a hansom this morning—never 
meant to rest till I’d found you. 

[Horace goes to Minnie. 
Mrs. Gilfillian. 

[Helplessly sinking into a chair^ Oh, dear me 1 


IIORACI 


[To Minnie, taking her Jiand.'\ My dear Miss Gil 
Qllian I 

Minnie. 

[Distractedly.\ Oh, how do you do, Mr. Bream ? 


Ruth. 

[Quietly to Mrs. Gilfillian.] You wish to speak 
to mo, ma’am? 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

[Rising Mrs. Rolt! 


Ruth. 

Yes. 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

I havo discovered that there have been—some- 
love passages between Mr. Hale and your daughter. 
I-l- 

Ruth. 

Yea. My daughter his just told mo that Mr, 
Hale has oUered her dliarriago. 
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Mils, Gilfilm.vn. 

Marringo. [Checking hersclfJ\ Don't you umlcr- 
staiid that this is a terrible shock to Mr. Hale’s fi iends f 


llUTU. 

[Tearfulhi.^ I understand that it is a terrible .sliock 
to me to lose my child. 

[Ruth turns anxiy^ and leans faintly on tl^ 
hack of a cJui ir. 


IM us. Gilfilltav. 

To lose y&ur clu'ld. I .see. [To hi.rsi //'.] Its serious ; 
I’ll telegraph at once to brother Geoll'rey. 

[Mrs. Gilfili.ian stats herself at icriting 
table and begins vn'iling rapidly. Ruth's 
eye falls upon the photographs lying on 
table; she stares at them Jor a moment 
blankly. 

Ruth. 

[Commanding herself—going a step or tvm towards 
Dick.] Mr. Phenyl. [roirUing to the photograph^ 
Who—who is that ? 

Djcjc. 

Mr, Wedderbum, I think. 


Ruth. 

\}Yilh a start^ Wedderbum I 


Dick. 

Ranker at Rurnchester—iftr. Hale is his adopted 
son. * 
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Ruth. 

In—indeed. [After a pame^ she goes ipikhhj to 
iMks. Gili'illian, and whispers.^ Madam 1 Madam 1 
[Mils. Gilfillian tumai\ You—you have misumler- 
stood me. I—I give you my word my daughter shall 
never, marry Mr. Ilalo. 


Mrs. Gilfillian. 


[Ttising^ with the written telegram in her hand. 
What I 


] 


Ruth. 


[Glancing round^ Hush I 

[Lavenueu enters the passage^ and takes up 
the tray from the butlers stand, Clement 
follows and stands whispering to her. 
Minnie and Horace are in close con- 
versation. 


CND OF THE FIRST ACT. 



THE SECOND ACT 


T1\a scene is the smne as in the first acL A day I as 
j>asscdy and iS ts now evening, 

Dick, loohbuj somewhat nmler than hffore, is sitlimj 
in an armchair, sinohiny his pipe thoiujhtjully. 
JluTii enters qvietly, carryiiuj a tray witfi tear 
thinys and a letter. 


Kuril. 

A cab h.as5 ju.st brought this loiter for Mr. Halo, 
I’ll place it hero. 

[AAc lays the letter on one of the teacups; 
JJ>icK rises, and intercepts her as she is 
going out. 


Dick. 

How’s Lavvy to-night—any better ? 


Kutu. 

\Tretnhlinijly.'\ N—no—No better. 

CniiMiSN’r, in walking dress, and carrying a handaotns 

basket of flowers, vnters hurriedly. , • 
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Clement. 

Any good news, Dick ? 

Dick. 

[ With a grunti\ No. 

[Dick walka to and Jro moodily^ 

Clement. 

How is sho, Mrs, Rolt 2 

llurn. 

1 fear just the same. 

Clement. 

]\ray I not sec her for a moniorit—call to her at her 
door ? I’ll be quiet enough. 


IlUTII. 

No, no—not yet. 

Clement. 

Not yet, Mrs. Nolt. Still 
mothers 1 

Ruth. 

{^Bitterly.1 Ah—wo mothera I 


not yet. Oh, you 


, Clement. 

\IIandvng her the hasicet of Jlowei'si] Give her these 
flowciS with niy- Say I- You know. 

\Ue drops disconsolately into the armchair, 

Rlth. 

\Calmlyi\ Thank you. They are very beautiful. 

[/SVie goes out; Clement^ then rises itnjta 
• tiently. 
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Clkmicnt. 

Dick, Dick I 

Dick. 

Element I 

Clkmkxt. 

Tlio iJca tortures me that somethin^ V hoit.jT kept 
fi'om iisl By !Mrs. Bolt’s manner there s a mysEery, 
Dick I 

Dick. 

You’re ri"ht, Clement, iny hoy. By some in¬ 
definable iusLincL I feel we are bein^' done, sir ! 

[Dick hurls his pipe furiously into the yrate, 
and sUs in the armchair. 

Cle.ment. 

Lavender loves me—I’ll never doubt that, 

Dick 

Oh, she loves us right enough—we needn’t distress 
ourselves on that score. 

Clejient. 

But this illness 1 “ I shall have red checks to¬ 

morrow,” she said, Dick—meaning that sho,Tras well 
and happy ; and then, an hour afterwards—ill I Too 
ill to be seen, too ill to send jne a word of cofcifort. 
J/ist night—wor.se. This morning—worse. To-night 
—no better. Dick, its unendui’ablo. 

Dick. 

[ Rising with judicial solemnity, and warming hiviselj 
by thefire.^ Well, you know, ClemeTit, my bojj, wo jnay 
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be unduly dihti'essing oursolvos—I wiy ourselces, bo- 
cauiio in tbis case Mr. llicliurd PLcn}d is with you. 

Clement. 

Bless you, Dick ! 

Dicic. 

Wo should remember that wo are youngsters at 
this sort of game; that this is, in point of fact, the 
first time wo have ofTered oursolv(‘s in marriage. For 
all wo know, tho pros[»cct of an allianoo widi u.s would 
set up a condition of cerebral cxcitemorit in cay young 
lady. \Taking vp the poker to aid kim in kis ar(ju- 
vieaf.'] No, no, Clement my boy, it hn't Lavvy’s illness 
that puzzles me- 

Ci.i;ment. 

What then, Dick? 

Dick. 

Why, the sudden, self-satisfied, affability of our 
aunt, Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Clement. 

Ah! 

Dick. 

[MoiirWiing the poker.'\ There’s an unpleasing air 
of trucglont triumph in our aunt’s demeanour that 1 
resent, Clement, my boy ! 

CLEilEXT. 

And 1 too, Dick ! And tho incessant civility and 
attention I’m in duty ]|}puud to show Mrs. Gillillian 
drives me mad. Go(j^ gi’acious, Dick 1 she and Rlinnie 
never leave me for a moment I 
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So 

Dick. 

Our aunt is undoubtedly a barnacle, Clement, my 
boy. 

Clement. 

They lunched here yesterday—you know. 

Dick. 

I know. 

Clement. 

AfterAvards dragging me to the Park for two hours 
in a ridiculous hired landau, and ending by carrying 
mo ulT to a classical concert in the evening. 

Dice. 

I feel for you, Clement, though I was at a smoking 
concert myself last night. 

Clement. 

This morning, didn’t they breakfast with us ? 

Dick. 

Our forthcoming weekly bill will testify that they 
did! 

Clement. 

Then we went shopping in Bond Street, Asked the 
price of everything, and had little cold veal pies for 
luiiclicun at a ladies’ confectioner. 

Dick. 

a wry /ace.] Oh, don’t, Clem, don’t! 

Clement? 

After that we visited picture galleries till»I lost all 
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patience, declared 1 was neglecting my studies, and 
rushed away to buy a few flowers for my dear one. 

Dick. 

Well, Clem, perhaps it enables you to forget for a 
minute or two the poor little sick girl downstairs. 

Clement. 

Ah, Dick, that’s unworthy of youl Why, every 
street to mo is “ Lavender Street ”; the newsboys 
shout nothing but “ Lavender! ” “ Evening Laven¬ 
der 1 ” and the flow’er girls sell only sweet Lavender 
from their baskets. The whole world is perfumed 
with Lavender; and yet she and I seem so far apart, 
Dick—so very far apart. 

[There is a rat-tat at the ovJLer door, 
Dick. 

A visitor. Can it be our aunt ? 


Clement. 

[Wearily."I Open the door, Dick, like a good fellow. 
^ [Dick opens the door^ Minnie is outside. 

Dick. 

Miss GilflllLan I 

Minnie. 

Yes. May I see Clement, Mr. Phenyl ? 


, Dick. 

I don’t wish to dazzle you, Miss Gilflllian, but you 
m^y see*&q^ of us. Gome in. 
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MiNyJK euV'i's. She is hamlsomehj dressi'il for the 

theatre. 


Wliy, Minnio! Arc von alone? 


SIlXSIE. 


Don’t scoUl mo, Clem, [Qaiethj to him.] Tvo some¬ 
thing T must say to you in secret. 

Olemknt. 

Dut where’s aunt? 


JMinxie. 

\_Lanfjhin^ ] I’ve given poor mamma wliat wo 
chi Urea usei.1 to call the slip. 


Dick. 

Ah ! ^Wilh a chuehle^ lla 1 ha 1 [JMinnie turns 
to Dick, heiiokes the fire.^ I beg your panlon. 

[Clement assists Minnie to take off her cloak. 


MINNIE. » 

I’m afraid you’re dreadfully shocked, Mr. lyienyl. 


Dick. 

No—no. 

Minnie. 

While mamma was drossinj* for the thcati o T stole 
away in a hansom. I’ve left a ^loto for her on my 
table. [^Laughiwj lla, ha I # •' • 
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Dick. 

[Juhiinff ill the lauijh.'\ Ifa, ha! 

]\riXNIE. 

[Suddenly serious.^ It’s awfully wrong. 

Dick. 

Yes, it’ll vox our aunt—Mrs. Gil- 

miiau. 

Minnie. 

[To Clement.] But mamma will call for ub hoi'e at 
half-past eight, Clem dear. 


For uai 


Clement. 

Minnie. 


Why, haven’t you received her letter ? 


Dick. 

Dear mo, quite forgot—^letter for you somewhei-e, 
Clem. [Am'angmg the armclmir for Minnie.] Miss 
Gilfilliau, toss for the armchair ? I moan, try the 
armchair. 

^Clement finds the letter on the teacup and 
m opens it. 

Clement. 

[Reading the letter disconsolately.'] "We have a box 
for .‘“our pcrson.s for tho Cabinet Theatre to witness 
the new jday about wh^h people talk so much—‘ The 
Sealskin Jacket.’ 1 hear it described as a salutary 
lesson to ^’^ng men. We shall fotch you at half- 
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past eight.” [Quietly to Dick.] Dick I I’m getting 
dcsporato I 

Dick. 

[Utider his breath, grasping Clement’s hand!\ 
Bear up. Wo must continue to hold a candle to—to 
aunt. 

Clement. 

Why shouldn’t you join ua, and help me through 
the evening ? Tho box holds four. 

Dick. 

I know. Our aunt spread out in front and the 
rest looking at her hair-pins. Ko. 

Clement. 

Dick, you’re unkind. 

Dick. 

Unkind I [In a whisper.] Clement, my boy, have 
you seen my evening clothes ? 

Clement. 

No, Dick. 

Dick. 

Thought not. Tho coat and waistcoat are in fair 
preservation, but the rest of it has been attending 
funemls for years. 

Minnie. 

[Taiiping her foot impatiently i\ Clement! 

Clement. 

I beg you pardon, Minnie. 
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[Mixnie eyen Dick, and looks aX Clemjsnt 
significantly. 

Minnie. 

[/n an undertone.] Clement—Mr. Phenyl 1 


Clement. 

Ohl yes. \Trying to altratX 
Dick I 

Dick. 

{Sitting at tahU^ No, no. 


Dick’s attention^ 


Dickl 


Clement 

Dick. 


Pather busy to-night, Clement, my boy. 

[Clement makes signs to Dick to depa/rt^ 
while Dick, thinking that Clement is 
renewing his persuasions with regard to 
the theatre^ shakes his head. 


Clement. 

{Impatiently^ Dick I {J^ispers to him, 

• Dick. 

Oh ! {Shaking Clement’s hand] My dear 
Clement 1 

{lie snatches up a hook from the sofa, a 
newspaper from, the tallSf and a pipe and 
tohaacojar Jrom the mantelpiecet and goes 

to the ddbr of his own room. 

• B 
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Dick. 


[^Ivnncenthj!] 
Clement ? 


Can you ap.aro me for 
Clement. 


ten minutes, 


Certainly, Dick. 


Dick. 


Thank you. 

[Ue <joea into his room . JIinnie watches to 
see the door close ^ them lays her hand upon 
Clement’s arm . 


Minnie. 

\Softhj.'] Clem, dear, I’ve come to see you alone 
because I must put myself right with you. 

Clement. 

Isn’t it I who should put myself right with you, 
Minnie ? 

Minnik 

Don’t be polite, Clem ; and unless you tell me 3 ’^ou 
hate me I shall cease to respect jmu. 

Clement. 

Hate you I 

Minnie. 

Why, look how mamma and I torturw you all 
day by carrying you about with us I Aren’t you in 
agony, sir, the whole time ? What do you think you 
looked like this afternoon in Macnab’s picture g-allery 
in the IL-iymarket. 

ClemInt. 

I—T was so horribly anxious, Minnie, pbout 
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Minnie. 

About joar stmllcs. Como, C!era. \Sh.e lahes hia 
hand and places him on the soju^ then siti on the head 
of the sofa looking down vpon him.'\ Let us bo fogies 
for a moment. You know we were very fond of each 
other as children, weren’t wo ? 

Clement. 

Yes, Minnie, and- 

Minnie. 

Hush I Well, then, dear, as we grew up we grew 
out of our love, as boys and girls outgrow their 
clothes. Your love, as it were, got too short in the 
waist, and mine wouldn’t meet at the buttons. And 
at last, one fine day wo yawned, Clem, and the scams 
of our a flection parted. 

Clement. 

[Taking her hand, embarrassed.1 My dear 
Minnie- 

Minnie. 

[Sitting beside him.] Ah, Clem, don’t let us 
mourn for it; we’re lucky to have yawned in time, 
dear. And so 1 want you to understand tliat 1 
won’t hel{f to mend and patch an old attachment; f 
won’t put an extra flounce or a new set of hooks and 
eyes on a garment a couple of children wore to rags 
years ago. Tliere 1 That’s what I call putting 
myself right with you. 

Clement. 

[Tenderly—taking 7*5* hand.<t.] ]\Iy dear sister, 
how compjjKsiouato }*ou are to me 1 
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Minnie. 

17 .] A nd 80 you were on with the new love 
before you were oil' with the old—^you bad boy! 

Clement. 

I—I can’t help loving her, Minnie. 

Minnie. 

And you’re quite sure there’s plenty of devotion 
turned up at the edge, in case you haven’t done 
growing ? 

Clement. 

Ah, l^Iinnie, I’m not so bad as that 1 


Minnie. 

I’ve no faith in. you—monster. But, Clem, I’m 
dreadfully afraid mamma still thinks we shall make a 
match of it. [^ughingly^ Whenever mamma is 
triumphant her curls are always rigid, and to-day 
they’re like little telescopes. 

Clement. 

\AngrUy!\ Whatever happens, Minnk), I resent 
Aunt’s interference. 1 am a man now 1 


Minnie. 


Oh, yes, anybody can see that by the way you jilt 
people. But, Clem dear, 1 wish you’d do something 
to please me. t 

Clement* 


I’ll do anything! 
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Minnie. 

Anything but marry me. Well, don’t wait for 
Uncle Goolfrey’s return, but write to him to the 
Hotel Rivoli in Paris, and tell him how you adore— 
my hated rival. Uncle Qeof. is a bachelor, but 
married men and bachelors are manufactured by the 
same process—^love, Clem—^and he’ll understand. 
Tell him all, and say that the girl you have lost your 
treacherous heart to has won one staunch friend— 
Minnie GilhlUan. 

Clement. 

My dear sister. I’ll write directly I get back from 
the theatre. [Putting his hand to his breast^ Shall 
1 send him her portrait ? 

Minnie. 

\rointin{j.'\ You’ve got one there I 

Clement. 

IIow did you guess ? 

Minnie. 

You silly boy ? Show it me. [She sits in the arm- 
diair ; he takes a small photographJrom his pocket and 
hands it to her. She leans back, scrutinising the 
portrait with a great air 0 / indifferent^ So this is 
the little lady I saw yesterday, in her best frock, 
is it ? 

CLEMENT. 

Yes I s^ole it froifl Dick PhonyTs album. 
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Minnie. 

A thief as well as a heait-breakcr. And you con¬ 
sider her really pretty ? 

Clement. 

S.iy what you think, Minnie—I don’t mind. 

Minnie. 

Why she has only two eyes, as I have ; and one nose 
ana month, jnst like mo. Kow, I wonder why you 
jilted me for Lavender. 


Clement. 

You’re only teasing me, aren’t 3 *ou ? 

Minnie. 

Oh ! I don’t condescend to tease h.ad men. And what 
a very lillle girl she is. 1 see, it’s economy; when 
30 u’io manied 3 ’ou’ll only keep a goat chaise. 
[Ildurnwy Htcithoto^ She can’t w'eigh much, Clem. 

Clement. 

Less than my heart docs to-night, Minnre. She is 
ill—Bufl'ering. t 

Minnie. 

[Compassionately.^ Poor boy 1 Shell be well to¬ 
morrow. 

Clemenjp. 

If anything happened to paii us, Minnie! If 
I lost her 1 . * . 
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Mixnie. 

Hush, Clem 1 [Taking his fuind.] I’ll tell j’oii. 
When a fjiii knows she is loved by the man she loves 
she has a charmed life—her heart can't stop. If 
ever the elixir vitas is discovered, Glcm, it’ll turn out 
to be % bottle of something to keep a man and a 
woman in love with each other. There, run along 
and put its pretty things on for the theatre 1 [Z/e 
hisses her hand^ and goes into his bedroom. [Seeing 
Vte iea-things.^ Tea! [Pviling her hand on the teapot ] 
Hot! 1 must take to tea violently, now I’m going 

to be an old maid. To-morrow I’ll buy a kitten. 

is a rat-tat at the outer door. Mamma! What 
a scolding’s in store for me 1 Oh, dear 1 

[/SAe goes to the door and opens it. Horace 
Hukam is outside ; he is in evening dress^ 
and can ics a cane. 


Mr. Hale? 


Horace. 


Minnie. 


[Sturllcd,] Oh! [She leaves the door in a /lulter ] 
Iloi'ace jyreaiu 1 ILow awkward ! 

[Horace doses the door and follows her into 
the room. 


Horace. 

My dear Miss Giliillian 1 


^IlNNlE. 

[yneaMlj^.] I daresay you’re surprised—to meet- 
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me—here. I — have missed mamma — somehow: 
Perhaps you will c.all again. 

Horace. 

Very likely. If you remember I was here yes¬ 
terday. 

Minnie. 

\Emharraa8ed.^ I mean, Mr. Hale may be quite ton 
minutes. 

Horace. 

I shall be perfectly charmed if he’s twenty. 

Minnie. 

\Coldly.'\ If you decide to wait, Mr. Hale would 
like you to sit down, I'm sure. 

Horace. 

\Bowing^ I’m sure he would. 

Minnie. 

{Pointing to a chair.'] l)-don’t mind me, plea.se. 
\She turns away ahrwplly^ and sits at tha writing-table 
with Iter bach towards IIorace. To herself?^ A man's 
the last creature to recognise the possibility of his 
being de trap. 

Horace. 

{Moodily, to himself, as he sits on the asrm of ihs 
armchair.] Well, the formality of an unmarried lady 
in England is perfectly chilling. 

Minnie^ ^ 

\Tq herself] What does ho think of my boin^ hqro ? 
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Ho RACE. 

YTo hinisdj.'l I can’t—I can’t endure this a minute 
longer, 

[Z7is crosses to the sofa, wTtere he sits watching 
Minxie, 

• Minnie. 

\To herself^ How elnbalTas!^ing ! I wish I was 
buried 1 

Horace. 

[To himself.'\ If this continues for another five 
seconds 1 shall shriek aloud. 

Minnie. 

I'll put a bold face on the matter—^an American 
girl would be equal to twice this. [Looking angrily at 
the hack of the armchair, in which she supposes Horace 
to he, while he waJtches her with cariosity^ Bother I 
[Horace rises in surprise, and Minnie, peeping over 
the hack of the chair, finds it empty and turns, facing 
Horace with a gotsp^ Ohl [In confusionf\ Pray 
excuse my having left you for a moment. Will you 
have some tea ? [Sitting, 

Horace. 

[Resuming his seat.] I sliall be perfectly delighted. 
[To himsdf] In English society while there is tea 
there is hope. 

Minnie. 

Sugar ? 

Horace. 

Thank you. [CheerfuUy to himself ^ We have fairly 
started, • 
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Minnik. 

A lid milk ? 

Horace. 

lAfl&r bowing assent^ Wo are a perfect Congress. 


IMixnte. 


I To heradf- 
[7’o TTouace. 
iliile. 

Consult ? 


I wonder what he wants with Clcra. 
So glad you called to consult Mr. 

Horace. 

Minnie. 


\IIolding him a cup of tea.] lie’s studying for the 
bar, you know. I thought perhaps- 


Horace. 

Oh, yes, certainly. I require his opinion on a 
matter of extreme delicacy. 

Minnie. 

[Looking away chilled.^ Oh I 


Horace. 

[Watching her over his cup.'\ Congress dias risen. 
[Lmning towards Aer.] Will you permit me to 
acquaint you with my delicate business ? 

Minnie. 

[ Very coldly^ Oh, really, Mr. Bream, I—I think—* 

Horace. ^ 

Miss Gilhllian, you are my delicate busiuom. ^ 
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Minnie. 

[Riaing quickly and haughtily^ Indeed I 

IIonACB. 

[Contemplating 7<er.] Now, how thoroughly chnrao- 
tciistic that is of this old country. [Rising with his 
hat and cane!\ Miss Gilfillian. [lie goes to Iver—she 
moves away. lie retreats, carefully choosing hisposition 
by selecting a particular spot in the pattern of the carpet 
vnth the end of his cane.] Miss Gilhllian, the time 1 
have spent in your society and in that of your delight¬ 
ful mother has been extremely fascinating to mo. 

Minnie. 

[Distantly^ Oh, thank you. [Advancing a sUp or 
firo.] T need not say I shall always remember 
gratefully the service you rendered me in Paris. 

IIORACB. 

Pray don’t allude to that. I- [Ue goes towards 

her ; she retreats to her foimerposition. After a slight 
pause, he identifies his particular spot on the carpet and 
returns to Put, Miss Gilfillian, I cert’uly did 
hope thatithoso enchanting moments in Nice and in 
hlonte Carlo, where 1 had the honour of instructing 
you in Trente et Quarante, might bo continued in this 
—dear old country. And that’s why I’m here to 
consult my friend llale. 

Minnie. 

[FxHng up!\ Pra}^ what has Mr. Hale to do with 

it? • 
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Horace. 

Miss Giliillian, you drove in the park yesterday— 
with my friend Halo. 

Mi:7nie. 

Certainly. 

Horace. 

I was there—hanging on to the railings. You 
were at Cristofaro’s concei-t in tho evening—with my 
friend Hale. 

Minnie. 

[TIaughtihj.'\ I was. 

Horace. 

I was there—^half over tho balcony. 

Minnie. 

Roally—I- 

Horace. 

Til is morning you were in and out all tho stores in 
Bond Street—I was balancing myself on tho curb. 
You bad luncheon at a restaurant in Piccadilly, 
where they sell flies and other candies. It was there 
I partook of a List season’s ice. 

Minnie. 

[Losing her tem.pe.r.'\ Oh ! 

Horace. 

T followed you to every picture gallery within a mile 
of the Burlington, in the dark-rooms of which I had 
a peaceful time. In fact. Miss GjilfUlian, I have the 
honour to bo always with you. ^ ^ ^ 
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Minnie. 

[A ngrihjl\ I nover see you, sir. 


Horace. 

I trust 1 know better tlian to intrude. 

Minnie. 

Where do you learn our movements. 


Horace. 

At the hotel. 

Minnie. 

{Indignantly.'\ You present yourself at our hotel I 

Horace. 

You are staying at my hotel. 

Minnie. 

Oh 1 On the same floor, 1 presuma. 

Horace. 

No. 

• Minnie. 

{Sarcastically^ Thank you. 

Horace. 

I occupy the room immediately beneath your own. 

^ •Minnie. 

To lib^n to my movements I 
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IIORACE. 

To enjoy the consolation of conjecture. 

Minnie. 

Oh I I can’t tell you how indignant I am ! 

Horace. 

[To Jiimself.'l Well, I never thought a man could 
enjoy so much conversation with a young unmarried 
lady in this—old country. 

Minnie. 

Oh I May T ask where you’re going to-night ? 

Horace. 

I have a stall at the Cabinet Theatre. 

[With a blank look Minnie sinks upon ths 
sofa. 

Minnie. 

X shaU tell Mr. Hole. 

Horace. 

« 

Ah, if you will allow me, I will tell Mr. Hale. I’m 
hoie for that purpose. I'm here to ask my friend 
ir;ile vvhetlior he’s fortunate enough to be engaged to 
the most fascinating lady I have ever known : and if 
he s.iys Yes, 1 stai't for N’ York on Saturday. 


Minni®. 


[IIorrified.'\ But if he says 
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IJ OllACE. 

Then I plinll ask permission to rejoin yo.ir most 
party. 

Minnie. 

Oh! 

Clement enters, dressed for the theatre. 


Clement. 

Half-past eight. 

[Minnie, much disturbed, runs uj) to him. 

Minnie. 

Clement, here is that IStr. JJream. 


Cj.ement. 

Kh ? [Seeing Horace and nodding distantly.^ How 
d’ye do ? 

[Horace returns Ci.ement’s salutation with 
a genial wave of the hand. 


Horace. 

How are you ? 

Clement. 

[Softly to Minnie.] What’s he doing here ? 

Minnie. 

\To Clement.] Ju.st what he does everywhere. 
He’s the original little old man of the sea ! [Stamp¬ 
ing her fuot.^ He—he must be awfully fond of 
mam ma I 

Ck.EMENT. 

[To hinwelf^ We*can’t snub him after his splendid 
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bcliaviour in Paris. Poor fellow 1 I wonder if he 
would join our theatre party. \To Hohace.] 
We’ro going to the Cabinet Theati’o, Mr. Bream. I’m 
sure my aunt will be very pleased to see you in her 

box, if you- 

Minnie. 

Oh! 

Clement. 

It holds four. 

Hobace. 

[Shaking hands with Clement.] Sir, it shall hold 
one who is eternally obliged to you, 

Minnie, 

[Distraxstedly.'l It’s Fate I 

Enter Dick, in dilapidated evening d/ress^ old opera 
' hat and seedy gloves. 

Clement. 

[Surprised.'] Why, Dick—I- 

Dick. 

Hadn’t the heart to disoblige you, Clement, my 

boy. 

Clement. 

I have just asked Mr. Bream to take the fourth 
scat in the box. 

Minnie. 

I’m sure Mr. Bream will ^,tbat Mr. Phenyl has 
the first claim. , 
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HonACE. 

[Bowing.'\ Oh, cort’nly. [To himself That’s 

just cruel, anyway. 

Dick. 

[damping his hat on the mantelpiece and hastily 
removing his gloves.^ Couldn’t think of it! Happy 
release for all parties. 

IIOUAGE. 

[Throwing his hat in the air and catching it.\ Ha ! 

Minnie. 

[To herself] It is Fate I 

[There is a very pronounced rai-taJt-tat at 
the Older dmr. 


Minnie. 

My mamma! 

Hobaoe. 

[To himself^ And, I hope, mine. 


Clement. 

[To Dick.] That’s aunt, Dick. 

• Dick. 

A.untie, undoubtedly. 

Clement. 

[Ilesitatingly.] Will you—er f 

Dick. 

No, Clement, my^bo^. 1 opened the door last 
your tur^ 
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[Dick jojn.s IfoiiACE rtn/MIiN'viE. Clemcv. 
f/of's io ihi‘. door and ojn’us it. IMks. (iii*- 
fiIjLian is seen outside, dressed for Ute 
Iheuire. 

Mrs. Gilfilltan, 

Clement I I.s Minnie here ? 

Clkment. 

Yes, aunt. Won’t you coino in ? 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Come in? Of course I’ll come in. \Entenug.\ 
Minnie 1 

Minnie. 

Mamma 1 

Mbs. Gilfillian. 

[Indignanihjl\ Don’t spc.ak to me I A young 
girl I You who taught in a Suinlay-school .it IJarn- 
chester. Don’t speak to mo 1 What have you to say 
for youi’self ? 

Clement. 

[Arranging Hne armchair for /tcr.] My de.ar 
aunt- 

^[rs. Gilfillian. 

Go .away, Clement. [Breathlessly, sinking into Uie 
armdtair,^ How did you get liere ? 

Minnie. 

A hansom, mamma. 

Mrs. Gilfillt;^. 

How dare you 1 An unmarried girl in s hansom 
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Minnie. 

They’re quicker than fonr-wheelcrs, mamma. 


Mrs. Gilfilltan. 

Quicker 1 They’re faster. I never drove in 
haiisotns alone till I was thiity-three, and then I 
made the driver promise not to look at me through 
the roof. 

Minnie. 

They never do that when you’re alone. Mamma 
—[coaaawy]—I’m very sorry. 


Mrs. Gilfillian. 


Sorry I 

Minnie. 

I wanted to speak to Clement—just by ourselves— 
there 1 


Mbs. Gilfiluan. 
You haven’t quarrelled 1 


Minnie. 

Quarrelled I No. We understand each other 
better now than we have ever done. 

Mrs. Gilfiluan. 

\^PaUing Minnie’s cfieek appi'ovin^h/.l Perhaps 
I’ve been a little too cross with you \In a t<7rtsper.] 
But you miist tell mo everything to-night before you 
close your eyes. Mind—everything 1 

Minnie 


—8^%Jy thing 1 
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Mrs. Gilfiluan. 

{Triumphantly ^ to hersdf."I It’s settled! I’m sure 
rf it! 

Clement. 

{Looking at hia waich.'\ Shall we start, aunt,? 

Mrs. Gilfiluan. 

{LooMng at him beamingly^ and boxing his ears 
•pluyjully with her /an.] The carriage is waiting. 
You bad boy 1 

{Unnoticed^ Dick stands looking on. 

Clement. 

I hope you’ll torgive me, aunt, for providing a 
fourth occupant to your box. 


Mrs. Gilfiluan. 
Not that Mr. Funnel! 


Dick. 

No. 

Mrs. Gilfiluan. 

{Turning^ Oh I {To Dick apologetically] I— 
really—I 

Clement. 

Mr. Bream, aunt! 

Mrs. Gilfiluan. 

[Turning round and coming*.face to face with 
Horace.] Mr. Bream 1 

J 4 i \ 
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[IloUACE Uxlka to Mug. GlLFlLLlAM, DiCK 
chuckling at them. 

Minnie. 

\j^ietly to Clement.] Clem, I must ask your advice 
about Mr. Bream, directly. 

Clement. 

Delighted. [Assisting Minnie to put on her mantle.^ 
Brcnm, will you drive on with my aunt to tho theatre? 
Minnie and 1 want to walk up to Brigg’s, the Qorist’s 
by Middle Temple Gate. We’ll follow you in a cab. 

Mils. Gilfiluan. 

[To herself.'\ They have settled it I [Shaking her 
fan at Clement] Ah—h—h I you sly boy. [Good- 
humouredly taking Horace’s arm.] We’re encum¬ 
brances. Como along, Mr. Bream I 

Horace. 

[RuefuUg to himself^ Damn I 

[lie Utkea Mrs. Gilfillian out^ having the 
• door open. 

Clement. 

Good-night, Dick. [Waminghj^ Word of honour, 
as usual 1 

Dick. 

\To Clement, hjil.ilyi\ Word of honour, as usual, 
Clcment,«my boy. 
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^ Minnie. 

Good-night, Mr. Phenyl. So sorry you are not 
coming with us. Is the florist’s far ? 


Dick. 

Two minutes. ^ 

Clement. 

We can make it ten by going round. It’s a fine 
night. 

[As Minnie and Clement go outf Buloeb 
passes them and enters hastily. 


Clement. 

\Outside.'\ Ah ! Mr. Bulger. 

[Clement closes the door. Dick turns and 
almost catches Bulcer in his arms. 
Bulger, who is dressed in his hcstf is very 
agitated. 


Mr. Phenyl 1 


Bulger. 

Dick. 


What’s the matter ? 


[Bulger drops faintly inio the armchair^ 
and wipes his hrow with a colob/red hand- 
kerchief. 

Bulger. 


lilxcuso me for setting, sir; oh I Mr. Phenyl. 


Dick. 

I wish you wouldn’t look as ift you expected me to 
bliave you, Bulgur You’re not ill. I hope } 
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Bulger. 

You iiid me has known Mi's. Rolt the same Icn’tb 
0 ’ time, Mr. Phenyl. 

Dick. 

What of her ? 

• Bulger. 

There’s no need for seei ecy no longer, sir. I ’ave 
regarded Mrs. Rolt very deeply for years, sir. 


Dick. 

Bulger I 

Bulger. 

Ridickleous it seems, most likely—I don’t deny it. 


Dick. 

Of course its ridiculous. 

Bulger. 

[AitgrihjJ] I tell you I don’t deny it, sir ! But it’s 
'ai'il to keep our place in this world when the place is 
a mean small one, and I ’ave so far forgot myself con¬ 
cerning Ruih Rolt as to drop into poetiy. 

uu produces a folded pap&t from hU hat. 

* Dick shrinks away. 


Dick. 

Nol 

Bulger. 

Don’t fear, sir. But this ev’ning while 'anging 
about the railin's dowiTstairs—more like a thief than 
an old-esUblished hairdre.sscr—’oping for a cliauce to 
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Blip this into Mrs. R.’s ’and, I—I saw what’s brought 
me up to you, Mr. PhcnyL 

Dick. 

What have you seen, Bulger ? 

t 

Bttloer. 

Peerin’ over the top of the blind I see her little 
hornaments vanished from the mantelpiece, sir, and 
her few pictures took down—and—and- 

Dick, 

Bulger 1 what docs it mean ? 

Bulger. 

It honly means one thing to my mind. Ruth 
Roll’s a-goin’, Mr. Phenyl. 

Dice. 

Going 1 Going away ? 

Bulger. 

t 

[Pacing distractedly up and dovm the room.] Coin’, 
after all these years. 

Dick. 

Wait ! [Dick runs excitedly up to the outer door^ 
ipens it and goes out. He returns directly^ drawing 
the curtain over the passesje opening.) Bulger I 
[Pointing to the door of his 2*e(/rtom.] Get out of the 
way 1 Wait in that room. , • , , 
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[Bulgeb goea into Dick’s hed/room. The 
curtain is then pushed aaide^ and Euth, 
in ovigoing attire^ looks in, 

Euth. 

MSi Phenyl 1 

Dick. 

[With aammed lightness.^ Ah, Euth 1 

Euxri. 

I’ve seen Mr. Hale go out with his friends; is 
there any chance of bis returning till late ? 

Dick. 

They’re off to the play. Ho woti’t he back till pa.st 
eleven. [ISlie drops the curtain. 

Dick. 

What’s this ? What’s this ? 

, Euth. 

\OuUidc, calling soJUy^ Lavender I lavender I 

Dick. 

TiU vender I [Ruth pushes aside the curtain and 
enters with LAviaKDEr^ who is also dressed far going 
out^ while her face is palOy her eyes red with weeping.] 

Why, Lrffcvvy 1 

• • • 
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Ruth. 

[Pressing Lavexdek to her.\ Don’t speak to her. ' 
she can’t bear it. 

Dick. 

Ruth, what are you doing? 

Ruth. 

Running aw.ay, people will call it; but wo’ro out of 
debt, so that doesn’t matter. We’ve come to say- 
good-bye, Mr. Phenyl. 

Dick. 

Good-bye, Ruth! Not good-bye ! 

[Lavender gives a little cry oj pain ; Ruth 
jilaces her in the armchair, thert, sijeaks to 
Dick apart. 

Ruth. 

You’ve been a kind friend to us for fifteen years, 
Mr. Phenyl, but I’d Imvc gone without troubling you, 
because you won’t understand. Rut Lavvy begged 
BO hard to look at tliis room once more, and 1 trust 
you not to hinder us; I know I can trust you. 

[She leaves him and leans her Jtfiad on i/te 
bach of the chair, weeping. 

Dick. 

You’re not going to hide yourselves away from 
Mr. Hale? [Lavender starts vp ‘witha cry. 

Laveni^i. 

Oh, yes, yea 1 * 
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Kuth. 

Mr. ITaloI Wliy diJ he ever come here to bn’ii^' 
this sorrow on mo—to rob mo of my little girl’s love ? 
What is Mr. Hale to me? I wiis rich before he 
came, because of her. My poor rooms wei« warm 
and well-furnished—all because of her. Yesterd.ay 
any grand lady might have envied mo—because of 
her, ^Indignaidly^l Mr. Hale, indeed 1 

Lavknuer. 

Mother 1 I’m doing what you ask mo, without 
complaining. 13ut don’t—don’t speak against Mr. 
llale any more. 

Dick. 

[Fiercely Speak against Mr, ITalo 1 Who does ? 
Huth, who’s at the bottom of this ? I’ll know—I’ll 
know, befoie I lot this boy’s hcai't be broken as well 
as Iiavvy’s 1 

[Lavendeu goes to Dick and lays her head 
upon his shouldeVy sobbing. 

Lavender. 

Oh, Mr. Phenyl 1 Will it break his heart ? Will 
it—will it ? 

• Ruth. 

\To Dick, despairingly^ You’ll undo all I’ve done. 
Don’t! don’t! 

Dick p>uts Lavender from him genMy. She 
goes and sits weeping on the window seat. 

Hick. 

Now look here, Ruth Roltl 
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Ruth. 

IIuHii I Mr. Phenyl, I’m deceiving her! 

Dick. 

Deceiving her? 

Ruth. ^ 

I’m forcing her to do thisl I’ve begged to hei, 
gone down on my knees to her, made her promise not 
to forsake me. I’ve told her that if Mr. Uale mariied 
her, his rich friends would turn their backs on him, 
and that he’d soon weary of a wife who’d brought 
him only poverty. I’ve taught her that a true woman 
best proves her love for a man by thinking of his 
future. But, Heaven forgive me, that’s not why I’m 
doing this—that’s not why I 

Dick. 

Then there’s no reason at all, Ruth, and you shan’t 
do it I 1 say, you shan’t do it I 

Ruth. 

Oh, pity mel I’ll tell youl If Lavender ever 
married Mr. Hale she would have to be told the 
secret of my life. 

Dick. 

\In a whisper .The secret, Ruth 1 

Ruth. 

Yes. I pray for all women who hug such a secret 
to their bo^m as I have always with me to keep me 
company. It would have worp me out years ago but 
for one blessing, one consolation—my child’s respect 
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for her mother. IVe no right to it, but it has made 
'my life endurable, even happy, and—^imagine what 
it would bo for mo to lose it now 

[Dick holds out his hand; she turm and 
takes it 

. Dick. 

• \^Falterinyly.'\ Ruth, did I speak crossly to you% 
Ruth, did I ? I—I’m sorry j Lord forgive me—what 
a trouble and a worry I’ve been to you these fifteen 
years 1 

[Rum leans u/pon the armchair^ weeping. 
I^VEKDER comes to Dick. 

Lavkndeb. 

\Faintly^ Mother, may I sit with Mr. Fheayl, if 
ho4l let me, till it’s time for us to start ? 

Dick. 

\PaMing her head.'] Of course, Lavvy—of course. 

Rum. 

\In a whisper to Dick.] Oh, tell her that what I 
do is right. I know she’ll never love me again 
as she has Iftved me; but be my friend and defend me, 
Mr. Phenyl. \To Laa’^ender, os she is going tovoardi 
the door.] In ten minutes, Lavender. 

Layender. 

Yes, mother. 

Dick. 

[Following Rum.] ^ou w'on't confide in me where 
you’re going, Ruth 'i 
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Ruth. 

Don’t ask mo—even she doesn’t know yet. Good* 
bye. 

Dick. 

[Taking her handi\ Ah, Ruth—fifteen years— 
fifteen years. 

Ruth. 

[Tearfully I remember many, many kindnesses to 
me and my little one. [Raising his hand lo her lijtsi] 
Good-bye, Mr. Phenyl. [iS'/te goes out. 


Dick. 


{To himself as he goes to the armchair a/nd sinks 
into it.^ Good-bye, Ruth, good-bye. Fifteen years 1 
Fifteen years 1 


Mr. Phenyl I 
Lavender I 


Lavendeu. 

Dick. 


Layendeb. 


Is it true, Mr, Phenyl! 


Dick. 4 

Is what true 9 

Laveiideb. 

Mother says that Mr. Hale’s friends would turn 
against him if he married me; would they? She 
says that he’d doat on me for a time, and treat me 
as a child does a doll, and (then he’d grow tired of 
me and fret for what he’d lost choosing a toy-wife 
instead of a lady. Is that true, Mr, Phenol ? 
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Dick. 

[ Disfj’CSsefL] Lavvy, you do ask such questions I 

Lavender. 

You know him very well ; perhaps he’s talked to 
you a little about mo. I’ll bcliovo you if you toll me 
I’m not lit for him. la it true, Mr. Phenyl, is it 
true ? 

[She breaks down, and sinking on her knees, 
bows her head on the arm of the chair, 
and sobs. 

Dick. 

[Ilesitaiinglg.'] Lavvy—I-- 

Lavender. 

[Crying^ Oh, it’s not true, is it 8 

Dick. 

[With am efforti\ Yes, Lavvy, it’s true. 

Lavender, 

[Faintly.^ Oh I 

Dick. 

It’s ilio way of the world for poverty to make ua 
sour and \mjust; and if Clem came to grief he might 
lay it at the door of the little doll’s house which con¬ 
tained the little doll he’d married. 

Lavender. 

[Rising, and drawing back.\ Oh, I don’t believe 
that of CleQi, 
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Dick. 

[Starting up and following /ter.] No—nor 11 

Lavender. 

Ah I 

Dick. 

[Checking himself.1 But—^your mother knows better 
than we do !—your motlier knows better than we do! 
So you must go downstairs now, Lavvy. It’s quite 
time you went downstairs to your mother. 

Lavender. 

I wanted you to let me write a letter here, just 
saying good-bye to Clement; but now you send mo 
downstairs. 

Dick. 

[Not looking aJt Aer.] Be quick, then, be quick. 

Lavender. 

Yes, I’ll be quick. 

[tSAe goes to the writing-table, and sits writing, 

Dick. 

[Eyeing Lavender, guiltily."I I’m behaving remark¬ 
ably well to Clement, I am. Tm a valuable friend for 
a young gentlem<an to board with and confide in, I 
flatter myself I Ugh I 

Lavender, 

[Writing “ My dear—my dear- [To herself^ 

How can I call him my dear; he’s not my dear 1 
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\She sohs. Dick hears her and starts, put¬ 
ting his fingers in his ears. 

Dick. 

[^llelplesshj.'\ Why did I promise to help Ruth ? 

• Lavendee. 

Oh, Olement, Clement I 

Dick. 

[To himself^ Poor Clem I I shall never be able to 
look him in the faco again. 1—I- 

[lie works his mouth as if his tongue were dry, 
then desperoiLely looks into the teapot. 


Lavemdeii. 

[Writing.^ “ It’s for your good 
\]Yith another sob.^ Ahl 


I’m going away.” 


Dick, 

[Shutting the lid of the teapot.^ Empty. 

[lie starts up, looks round quickly, then goes 
to the sideboard, stooping down and open- 
• ing the cupboard, while he glances over 
his shoulder at Lavender. 

Lavender. 

[ Resting her head upon tJie tcible.^ Oh, I can't. 1 
can't. 

[Dick takes a decanter of whisky and Hue 
carafe and* tumbler from the sideboard 
and brings them to slhe table 
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Dick. 

\To hitnsdf,^ Tho last time, Clement, my boy— 
tlio last limo. [i/e some into tliM 

tumbler and (/ulpa it. It makes him cough: he 
looks round at Laa^enheii guiltily, then draws the left 
bide of the large curia in over the ojwning to the further 
roowi.] Only a thimbleful, Clement, my‘ boy. 
[Touring out more whiskey and drinking it; then 
sitting and staring at the tumhler^. I—I’ve broken 
my word to Clement. \prinking.'\ If Clem were to 

come baclr now by chance he’d see me- [Suddenly 

He’d see her - Oh! [lie drains his gla^s a/nd 

rises excitedly.] Clemen’, my boy I Why shouldn’t 
you come back now—by chance ? [He goes to the 
table and scribbles a few words on a piece of paper, 
which he hastily encloses in an envelope.] Bulger I 
Where did I put Bulger ? [Recollecting^ Bulger 1 
[Going hastily to the door of his bedroom, opening 
it, and calling in a whisper.] Bulger I [Buixieb 
appears in the doorway. Dick seizes him and gives 
him the note.] Run up to Brigg’s, the florist. If 
you catch Mr. Hale there, give him that. Run, 
Bulger, run—run I [lie hurries Bulgeb oiU^ Now, 
I’ve broken my word to poor Ruth. [Wealdy.] 
Bulger I [Going to the door again, opening it, and 
calling, faintly?^ Bulger ? Don't run—wa^k! 

Mil Maw, a white-haired old gentleman in an Inver¬ 
ness cape, with a crisp, dry manner of speaking, 
appears outside. 

Maw. 

Oh, I’m lucky. Mr. Phenyl. ^ May 1 speak to you 
on a matter of great importance ? 
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Dick. 

[Closing the (loor.'\ Mr. Maw, I lliink ? 

Maw. 

Yes. I am very late in leaving my oflice to-night, 

and seeing your light in your window- [Staring 

at DifiK,] I hope you’re well? 

Dick. 

[Drawing himself up with dignity.'] Qui’ well, 
than’g you. Take a chair. 

Maw. 

[Sitting—to himself.] This man is in his usual 
condition, I’m afraid. 

Dick. 

[Drawing the right side of ths large curtain to meet 
the left side, completely hiding the further room from 
vieio.] Excuse mo, Lavvy—two minutes—two 
minutes. 

[He walks with rattier uncertain steps to a 
chair aisd sits, mixing some whiskey and 
water. 

Maw. 

\Takwtg some papers from his pocket—eyeing Dick.] 
Well, well, perhaps it’s better 1 I really pity him. 

Dick. 

[Drinking.] Broken my word to Buth. 


MAW. 


[Selecting from hia^ papers a letter with 
mourninf^border.] iklr. Phenyl. 


a deep 
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\With a wave of 
Join me ? 


Dick. 

the hand toivarda the decanter^ 

Maw. 


\Sh(vrplii!\ No, thank you. 

c 

Dick. 


No. [Gelling qinte muddled.^ If you don’t take 
weak drop wliiskey an’ wa’er after the labours of the 
day, when do you l^ike weak drop whiskey an’ wa’er? 


Maw. 

Never, sir. Mr Phenyl, your late motlier’s 
brother, Mr.Vipont- 

Dick. 

Uncle George. [Snajgnng his fingers indignantly.^ 
I washed niy ban’s of him twen’y years ago—on 
account of his habits. 1 should say my habits. 

[Drinking again. 

Maw. 

If you’d kindly postpone your—supper till I’ve 
gone I should feel obliged. Mr. Phenyl, you will 
regret to hear that Mr. Vipont is dead. « 

(Dick has his glass to his lips—he replaces it 
upon the iahle. 


Dick 

{Whimpering.'] Poor uncle George 1 A violent- 
tempered man, Mr. Maw—.*^1 blame, blame; but 
praise, oh dear, no I [With a hicceugh.] Much might 
have been done by kindness. i 
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Maw. 

\Shorthji\ Wliatcver lack of toleration your uncle 
displayed towards you, Mr. Phenyl, he neglected to 
destroy a wiU made yo<irs ago entirely in your favour. 


, Dick. 

[Riding unsteadily^ INIy fav’ahl Will in—my 
favah 1 My 1 

Maw. 

[Raising hishand.^ But, Mr. Phenyl — 


Dick. 

[Swaying to and fro over Maw.] But I Oh, I 
p’ceive. My poor uncle resembled his poor nephew— 
never thought of the rainy day when he’d want a 
pound or two to die with. 

# 

Maw. 

I beg your pardon. I have a schedule here of 
bonds and other easily negotiable securities, deposited 
with his bankers, of the vMue of twenty-five thousand 
pounds. 

Dick. 

[ With his hand to his head.'\ Wai’ 1 Wai’ I Twen’y- 
five thousan’—— 

Maw. 

Beyond that I trace a further fifteen thousand 
entrusted to these bankers for investment at their 
discretion. ^ 

[Dick fdia into his cImit and gvlin at his 

, , drink. 
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Dick. 

\Inco1ierently.'\ Twen’y-five tliousan’—fif’teen thou- 
san’—for’y thousan’- 

Maw. 

Mr. Pheuyl, I’ve not yet told you everything 

Dick. 

[Waving him away.'] For’y thougan’—that’s suffi¬ 
cient I 

Maw. 

I’ve told you that Mr. Vipont’s fortune was in the 
hands of his hanicera. 

Dick. 

\Drinking.] Long life to the bankers I 

Maw. 

It is the old tale, sir—over-speculation, temptation, 
false balance-sheets. To-day the doors of the bank 
to which Mr. Vipont entrusted his fortune have been 
finally closed. 

Dick. 

Broke I . 

Maw. 

[Prodxicing a tdegramJ] This telegram informs me 
that two of the partners have absconded. It’s a bad 
business, Mr. Phenyl. 

Dick. 

l^Blanldy ] Flight of—foify—thousan’ partners ! 
\TcLking the telegram from MatC cmd looking at it 
atupuUy.] Uncle George’s fortune. the }ele- 
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gronn and looking through it as if it were a bank¬ 
note."I Largest bank-note IVe ever had in my life. 

\Sticking the telegram in his icaistcoat 'pockety 
Dick staggers across the room as the door 
opens and Clement enters with Dicit’a 
^ note in his Jtand.^ 

Clement, 

\Breathle8shj.\ Dickl 


Dick. 

Clemen’, my boy I 

[Clement comes upon Dick who is silting 
helplessly on the arm of the chair. 


Clement. 

[Starting hack.'\ Dick I You’ve been—drinking I 

Dick. 

No. [Pointing to Maw.] My s’litor, Mr, Maw. 


Maw. 

[Brusguely.'\ Mr. Phenyl is’nt very wcU, I’m 
afraid. 


Dick. 

[To Maw.] The spirits are with you, Mr. Maw. 


Maw. 

ril see Mr. PhonyWn the morning. 

* [Maw goes out and shuts the door. 
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Clemeni 

[PvUing Dick u]).] Dick spoak to mo ! WLat’s the 
meaning of this note ? 


Dick. 

Dan’g note, Clemen’. For’y thousan’ pound^ 

Clement. 

[Shaking Dick’s armJ\ Dick I there’s no bad nows 
of La\ endcr. 

Dick. 

[Slightly reviving,^ Lavender 1 Oh—I remember. 
[l*ointing toward iha curtains. Impor’ant letter 
from Lavender in the nex’ room. 


Clement. 

A letter 1 Thank you for sending after mo, but I 
wouldn’t have come back to seo you like this, not 
even for a letter from Lavender. Dick, I’ll never 
trust you again I 

[He goes through the curtains^ (dosing tJtem 
after him. 


Dice. * 

[Piteously.'\ Oh, do forgive me, Clemen’! do over 
look it! 

Lavender 

[On ihe other side of the curtains^ Ah, Clement 1 


Dick. 

[Listening^ Ahl you’ll forgive me now,, Clemen’, 
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won’t you ? It’a Ruth who’ll never forgive mo. I’ll 
hide from Ruth I I can’t face Ruth I [Taking up 
the decanter and tumbler and crossing to the door of his 
h€droomi\ The las’ time, Clemen’, my boy—the las* 
time 1 

[lie stumbles out, as Clement comes through 
• the curtains supporting Lavendeii. lie 
plcuxs her gently upon the sofa. 

Clement. 

[In a uhisper^ Dick—I didn’t mean what I said. 
I- 

Lavender. 

[Openhtg her eyes!\ Clement I 

Clement, 

[Bending over Acr.] Lavender I 


Lavender. 

Tlie letter—the letter I was wiiting to you I 
Fetch it. 

Clement. 


The letter I 

[He disappears through th^ curtain. 


Lavender. 

lie musn’t find out to-night that mother is taking 
mo away! 

Clement re-enters with the letter. 


ClJIlHENT. 

Won’t ygu give it to mo ? 
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Lavendeu. 

By-and-bye 1 by-and-bye 1 

[ZTe gives her the letter—she thrusts it into 
pocket with a sigh of relief. 

Clement. , 

My poor little sweetheart, are these the red cheeks 
you promised ? Is this how you keep faith with 
me ? 

Lavender. 

I meant to keep faith with you always, Clement. 

[Covering her face with her hands, 

Clement. 

Ah, I’m not scolding you. Uow bravo of you to 
struggle up all these stairs to ease my suspense. But 
won’t you say that you’re better—a little better— 
for seeing mo t 

Lavender. 

[Fcdteringly.'l Yes; I—I But you startled 

me so, Clement 1 

Clement. 

[Putting his arm round Aer.] Why, wh!|t a delicate 
little flower it is, and how I shall have to tend it and 
nurture it all my life I 

Lavender. 

All—your—life I All your life I 

[<SA« takes his hai^ from her shoulder and 
throws it almon rqughly from her—tlwn 
i‘i iS in agitation. 
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Olement. 

[SiarUedl\ Lavender! 

Lavender. 

[Under her hrealh^ dashing her hcmds.^ Mother 1 
don’t take me away 1 Don’t, don’t take me away ! 

Clement. 

Lavender 1 You're angry with me. 

Lavender. 

[Pointing to the dock.^ No; but I'd forgotten— 
Mother is waiting for me. Good-night, Olement. 

Clesient. 

Ah, no—not yet. 

Lavender. 

T must— T — I promised. And, Clement, you have 
been very troubled about me, the few hours we’ve 
been sejjarated, haven’t you ? 

Clement. 

Troubled 1 If you only knew I 

Lavender. 

Well, then, dear, I want you to remember, if ever 
w('.’re parted again- 

^ClWent, 

No—notdgain, Lavender. 
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Lavender. 

I mean, if ever you have to go upon a Journey, or 
I—have—to go—a journey—I want you to bear in 
mind that ray thoughts aro true and faithful and 
loving to you. 

Clement, 

My sweet Lavender 1 

LA\'ENI)En. 

And though I’m a poor commonplace girl, and 
you’re far above me, my prayers for you aro just ns 
good as any lady’s, and they shall never cease, night 
or morning—never, dear, never, not as long as I live. 
[Takiruj the letter from her pocket, and giving it to him 
timidly.^ There’s the letter I wrote to you. You 
must give me your word you’ll not open it till the 
morning. 

Clement. 

I do give you my word. 

Lavender. 

Let me see you hide it away somewhere: in the 
next room, o r— — 

Clement. 

\With a Certainly. I’ll lock it up there. 

\Going to ike writing-tahU, and urdoching ths drawer, 
he puts the letter away, talking, while his hack is 
tunned towards Lavender.] There! When I open this 
drawer to-morrow those oM bills will have doubled 
themselves with pride. What ^have they done to do- 
servo such swcot company V • 
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[Seizinff her opportunity^ vnth a last look at 
CriEMEN'T, she goes softly up to the outer 
door. As she reaches it there is a loud 
rat-tat-tat, and, with a cry, she conies 
back into the room. 

• Lavendee. 

Clement 1 

Clement. 

[Turning."I Hullo! A caller for Dick, I expect 
W hoever it is, ho doesn’t come in. 

[Jle goes up to the outer door and openo it, 
Mr. Geoffrey Weddbrbuun is oiUside. 


Wedderbuun. 

[ITcaHily Clement, my dear lad 1 


Clement. 


Father! 


[ With a low cry, Lavender disappears 
through the curtain, as Weddkrburn 
enters, v hile Clement, having closed the 
door, looks around for her. Geoffrey 
• Weddebburn is a handsome, well-pre¬ 
served man of about fifty, with a ruddy 
face, a bright cheery voice with a slight 
burr in it, and the air and manner of a 
prosperous country gentleman, lie is 
dressed in tweeds and an ulster, as if 
from a. journey lie throics his hat arid 
gloves "mpon the sofa, then turns to 
^ Clement with open amis. 
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Wedderburn. 

Come here I [Affectionately.^ Lord, how glad I am 
to see you! 

Clement. 

[Taking his hand.^ Ah, father, now that I liear 
your kind voice I feel how neglectful I’ve been. You 
look well. 

Wedderburn. 

Look well I Ha, ha! [Tlayfully.'\ I haven’t a 
little love affair on hand, you villain ! 

[Throunng his ulster upon the s of a. 

^ Clement. 

Dad, you know 

Wedderburn. 

Know! All the world knows when a terrible chap 
like you is in love. 

Clement. 

[Emharras8ed.'\ I was going to write to you to¬ 
night. 

Wedderburn. 

Don’t you trouble yourself, Clem. [Taking a 
bundle of letters and papers from his pocket.^ Your 
^uut Clara’s telegram gives a few interesting par- 
iculars. 

Clement. 

Mrs. Gilfillians telegram 1 

W EDDERBUBN. 

Why, what dy’e think has Icought me from Paris 
in such a deuce of a hurr^*^-eli2 « 
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Clement. 

And you’re not angry, father ? 

WEDDEUnUllN. 

Angry. Now, have I ever been angry with you, 
my bo%? 

Clement. 

No, dad—never. 

Weddeubuhn. 

No, and a plague of a child you’ve been, too. 

Clement. 

[Lcntghing.^ Ila, ha I 

W EDDERBUnN. 

\^Tuking Clement’s haiul and looJdng into his face.'\ 
Cut the only time you really hurt me, Clem, was 
wlien you had the fever years ago, and I sat by your 
bedside through some dreadful nights and—^j'ou didn’t 
know mo when 1 spoke to you. Ah, Clem I 


Clement. 

[^Putting his hand on Weddercurn’s s1mildcri\ Ah, 
dadl 

Wedderburn. 

However, confound that I [Selecting a telegram 
from among his letters and looking at ii through a gold- 
rimmed eye-glass^ And ^ she’s the daughter of the 
laundress of these ngw chambers of yours, is she, 
Clement ? ^ 
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Clement. 

[Biting his lipl\ Yes, father, but - — 

WEDDERBUttN, 

But she’s very beautiful, hey? 

Clement. 

She’s very sweet, very good- 

Weddeuburn. 

[Reading the telegram.^ Oli, I know, my dear lad— 
1 know. 

Clement. 

Father, would you like to see her—this evening ? 

[Weijdebbubn returns his papers to his 
pocket and rises, putting his arm round 
Clement’s shoulder. 


Wedderbukn. 

Now, my clear Clement, wliy on earth should I see 
her? 


Clement. 

[ Under his iyreath.'\ Father 1 


Wedderburn. 

Come, come, we’ll have a bit of a jaunt together, 
you and I. They don’t want me at the bank—I'm 
only a name there nowadays; but for form’s saio 
we’ll run down to Barnche.ster in the morning, ard 
then we’ll cut away North and be lazy and happy, 
iiook sharp; tell your man to throw a few things 
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into a portmanteau, and come back with me to the 
hotel to-night. \Taki 71 g up his hat and coat. 

m 

Clement. 

Dad ! You—you don’t understand. I can never 
leave here until—Father, Lavender is to bo my wife I 

[Weddeuburn stands for a moment tho\tght- 
fully^ then throv:a down his hat and coat 
and crosses to the fireplace, taking a 
cigar from his cigar-case^ while Clement 
watches him. 

Wedderburn. 

Clement, my dear boy, my son, when I was a 
young man—old enoiigh to know better, but a young 
man—I fell in love with a woman just ns enchanting, 
I dure swear, as this Miss—Lavender, as you call 
her. 

Clement. 

Well, father? 

Wedderburn. 

She was a woman in humble life but I loved her 
—dearly. But just as I was on the point of marry¬ 
ing her, Clem, my hard, old-fashioned common-sense 
puUed me Back. 

Clement. 

Ah, sir!—why ? 


Wedderburn. 

Why ? Why, my lady would have been all elbows, 
as wo say, among the starched gentlefolks of Bam- 
chester. She would have been mercilessly cut by the 
whole coun^, Clement. 


H 
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Clement. 

Tlien confound the whole county, sir. 

Weddkhijurn. 

Oh, by all means. But the neglect would havo 
soured her and made me cross, and it would hav.e been 
a d.'imned wretched marriage. Tliat's all, niy boy. 
[Taking Clement’s hawl."] But Clem, it nearly broke 
me up at that time, and to find some corner to hide 
my love in, I made a son of the child of a dear dead 
schoolfellow of mine. 

Clement. 

Sir, I can’t ever repay you. 

W EDDElinunN. 

Yes, you can—all the payment I want you can 
make me to-night. What I did for common-sense 
years ago you must do for mo at this moment. So 
put on your hat and come along. 

[Gves to the 8ofa and takes up his coat and 
hut. 

Clement, 

I—I can’t, father. 

WEDDEUnURN. 

[Shar/dg.] You—^you won’t, you mean ? 


Clement. 


Father I 


f 

Wedderbubn. 


She or I—which is it ? 
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Clement. 



God bless you for all your goodness to me, sir; but 
sbo is to bo my wife.* 

Dick. 


f Galling from 
ClLuem’ 1 


What’s that ? 


hia roomi\ Clemen*, my boy! 
Wedderbuhn. 

Clement. 


oing towards the door of Dick’s room.] Ilush, 
Dick I 

\The door opens, and Dick staggers on, flourish¬ 
ing the telegram which Maw has given him. 



Dick. 

Clemen’ I Look here I This telegram to my 
s’licitor! Look I 

Clement. 

[Trying to silence Aim.] Be quiet, Dick I Mr. 
Wedderburn ! 

Dick, 

Wedderburn I 

Weddbrbubn. 

May 1 ask the name of your friend ? 

Clement. 

Bichard Phenyl. We share these rooms together. 


Wedderburn. 

j 

[Angrily, to Dick.^ Tffen, sir, I congratulate you 
on acqu^i^g the undivided companionship of Mr. 
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Clement Hale, •who can now nccomp<any you to tlie 
gutter with all possible speed. 

I 

Dick. 

[Indignantlt/.^ Tlio gurr’er I 

Wedderburk. *■ 

The gutter, sir—which T take to be your destina¬ 
tion. 

Dick. 

The gurr’er 1 [Handing him the telegram.^ Then 
we can give you a lift, Mr. Wedderbum. 

Clemext. 

Dick, be silent I 

Weddehburx. 

What’s this mean ? [Taking the telegram, 


Dick. 

It means that Wedderbum, Green, and Hoskett, 
bankers, of Darnchester, have s’spended pay men’ I 
Broke, sir, to atoms! 

A 

[There ia a knocking at the <y^ter door. 
Dick staggers wp to it. Olement goes to 
Wedderbitrx, who elands gazing steadily 
at the telegram. 

Clement. 

Father! You know better than to believe this. 
[The knock is repeated. '^EipERBURX is silent.^ 
Father I 
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[Dick opens the door and admits Mns. Gii> 
riLLiAN, Minnie, and Horace. TIte two 
forme'll, seeing WEDOEBUuaN, go to Aint, 
while Horace speaks rapidly to Clement. 
Dick, leaving the door open^ joins them, 

Mrs. Gilfilhan. 

Geoffrey I 

Minnie. 

Uncle! Uncle! [Putting Iter arm round his neck.'\ 
There's some dreadful news in the paper—about the 
bank, Uncle Geoffrey. 

Weddeeburn. 

The paper - send for it \ let mo see it. 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Geoffrey, it isn’t true. 

Wedderdurn. 

[With an effort^ Show me—the paper. [Hearing 
a movement, he turns sharply and sees Clement reading 
from a imaspaper which Horace holds.] You have 
it there—give it me. [Mrs. Gilfillian sits weeping 
on the sdfa; Minnie stands hending over h&r oon- 
solingly. Clement ^iresWEDDEiinuRN l/te newspaper. 
After looking at the paper /or a »)io?nent, Wedderdurn, 
a groan, bows his he^ upon the mantelpiece. In 
a smothered voice.\ The villains I Dishonour I Dis* 
honour I 

Kdth. 

so/f/yLavender 1 Lavender! [/SA« 
enUfi huniiedly.] lAvendor! [To Clement, ueing 
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all hut Wbdderbuiin.] Where is she ? I want—my 
daughter. 

[ClJEMENT disa 2 ipears through the curUtins 
Weddeuuuhit, hearing Hutu’s voice, 
turns, and he and Hutu come face to 
face. » 

W EUDERBURN. 

[Jn a whisper^ Huth I 

\They stand staring at each other. Ha vender 
comes through the curtains. With an 
effort Huth seizes her and goes out with 
her quickly. As they disappear Wed- 
DERBURN puts Ms hand to his eyes and 
staggers, and Cdement, re-entet'ing at that 
moment, catches him as he drops into 
the arm-chair fainting, 

Clement, 

Fathci-1 Father 1 


V 


END OF THE SECOND aCX. 



THE THIRD ACT 

The scene is the same as hefore^ but the time is a week 
later. 

Clement, looking weary and downhearted^ comes from 
his bedroom, 

Clement. 

[As he doses the door,^ Father, I shall be with you 
iu hulf-aa-hour. 

[lie takes tip his hat, as Dioic, improved in 
appearance, but without his coat, and 
wearing a housemaid’s apron, and carry¬ 
ing a long carpet broom, a daatpan, and 
a hand-broom, enters the room from the 
^ passage. 

Dick. 

Going out, Clement, my boy 8 

Clement. 

Why, what are you doing, Dick t 

• Dick. 

J’ve thld a fierce, a terrible, altercation with Mrs 
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McOstrich, tho new woman downstairs ; really a dis¬ 
graceful row—on her part especially. She said if I 
hadn’t been a man, she’d liave stmck me. Oh, what 
a change! 

Clement. 

[Despondently^ Change ! The house seems a 
hundred years older, now Lavender has gone*. 

Dick. 

Yes, and a thousand years dirtier, now Ruth is 
gone. [Cheerfully However, poor Mrs. Cillillian 
and Minnie shan’t be jnit about, and so 1 rise to the 
occasion. [Vhtciwj the dustpan and kand-hroom on 
the sofuj and proceeding to turn up his shirt-sleeves.^ 
I’ve an excellent notion of thorough housework, 
Clement, my boy. 

Clement. 

Dick, I’m ashamed of myself when I think what a 
splendid chap you’ve been all through this dreadful 
week. 

Dick. 

[Good-humouredly Pooh ! Don’t talk to me, sir 1 
I ccrtjiinly did prepare Mrs. Gil Lilian’s and Minnie’s 
breakfast this morning; I don’t deny that. < 

Clement. 

You I 

Dick. 

My dear Clem, a man who is on familiar terms with 
every grill in Fleet Street ouglit to know something 
about cooking. [Resting his *brof^ against the a/rm- 
c/iatV, he todies up a covered dim from talle.\ I 
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don’t wish to put side on over a few paltry foolish 
kidneys, but— [raisitig the dish-cover] —confound it, 
they haven’t looked%t ’em. 

Clement. 

[fn^ecting the dish with Dick.] I’m afraid they 
have, Dick. 

Dick. 

[Indignantly.] Of coui“se I Go on ! Blame, 
blame ; but praise—oh dear, no! [He takes up the 
teapot, and begins to sprinkle iJw lea-leaves on the floor 
angrily.] If you’re going out, I’ll not detain you. 
I am nervous when watched. 

Clement. 

Not heeding him.] I have to meet Mr. Maw at 
half-past ten to hear the result of the meeting of the 
bank creditors at Barnchester yesterday. 

Dick. 

Oh I 

CLE.MENT. 

But the ship’s hopelessly aground, Dick, and we 
shall nev«r get her off again—another bump or two 
and she breaks up; a few spars float out seaward in 
the shape of poor ruined depositors, and there’s an 
end. And what an end! Driven on to the rocks by 
a couple of rogues while the skipper is asleep below. 
There’s a moral in it all, Dick. 

Dick. 

[Sprinkl^ the tea-leavea.] There is, Clement, my 
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buy. Tho moral will possibly assume the cui't and 
abbreviated form of sixpence in the pound. 

C 

Clement. 

Ah, you're thinking of old Mr. Vipont’s fortune, 
Dick —yoiar fortune. 

Dick. 

No, I’m not I Don’t be so unjust, Clem. 

Clement. 

You’d have been a rich man. 

Dick. 

Clement, my boy, it would have been tho ruin of 
me! There is an apj)roprL'xteness about a poor vaga¬ 
bond, but a wealthy vagabond is an outrage to 
society. 

Clement. 

Society makes forty thousand excuses for forty 
thousand pounds—^wliile it lasts. 

Dick. 

It wouldn’t have lasted. It might have induced 
me to keep a cellar. Don’t be sorry for me, Clem I 
Be sorry for yourself, and for your people, but not 
for a chap like me 1 

Clement. 

[Wringing Dick’s hamd^ Bless you, Dick I [Dick 
continues sprinkling ths (ea-leaves.'j I’ll hurry back 
with the result of yesterday’^ meeting, good or bad. 

[Clement goes to lAe Vuler door where Iw 
pauses, • 
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Dick. 

\Exultingly.'\ I tj;iink the news will be a little 
better than you expect, Clement, my boy! [Singing^ 
with a few steps of a dance.] La-d-diddle 1 La-d- 
diddle 1 La-di-diddle-da! 

Clement. 

Oh, Dick I 

[Dick checks himself sudderdy^ and comes 
down, letting the tea run out of the spout 
of the teapot. 

Dick. 

[Enquiringly.] Clement, my boy ? Oh ! 

[Replaoing the teapot on the table and taking 
up the broom. 

Clement. 

[Taking a slip of paper from his waistcoat pocket.] 
I think you ought to know that I’m going to leave 
this at the newspaper office for insertion in to-mor¬ 
row’s paper. [Readhig.] “ Sweet Lavender.” [Show¬ 
ing him the paper.] See Dick? The first and last 
letters—211 the rest stars. 

Dick. 

Very ingenious. 

Clement. 

[Reading.] “ R. P.” (I’ve ventured to use your 
initials, old fellow.) “R. P. entreats his old friend 
and her daughter tef communicate with him without 
del^. ^."P. is distracted at their absence.” 
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Dick. 

\puhiou8lyf taking up the long hroom.l R. P. 

Clement. 

I make you figure in it, Dick, to avoid distressing 
Mr. Wedderburn while he’s ill. You see, nobody 
can possibly object to your being distracted. 

Dick. 

No, no—certainly not. 

Clement. 

Whereas my poor Lavvy will understand, if ever 
she sees this, that it’s I who am suilering. You don’t 
mind, Dick 'i 

Dick. 

My boy, delighted. 


Clement. 

[Producing Lavendeu’s lettfirA I read her letter 
every hour of the day. To think that she imagined 
my love burnt so feebly that timo or trouble co'd-J 
blow it out 1 • 


Dick. 

[Sweeping uncomfortably. Ah’m 1 

Clement. 

[Indignandy!\ But it’s so unlike her, Dick. 1 
feel sure the confounded tvorl.dly philosophy was 
crammed into her dear little head by otliers. 
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Dick. 

[Sweeping wihlli/J] Oh 1 

Clement. 

JTy aunt declares it is all Mrs. Bolt’s doing. [Re¬ 
turning the letter to hie pocket fiercely.'] I hope so, for 

if I ever find out to the contrary - [Dick sweepe 

vp against Clement violently^ Confound you, Dick I 
What are you doing ? 

Dick. 

You’re hindering me 1 You’re delaying the house¬ 
work ! Go out 1 

Clement. 

Don’t be angry with me. I’m going. 

(Clement goes ovJt . 

Dick. 

[Wiping hie forehead.'] Phew! When he breaks out 
like that, I—I always break out like this. If ho 
only suspected that 1 assisted at the cramming of the 
philosophy! 

[Mu. Bulgek comee from Clement’s room 
carrying shaving paraphernalia. 

* Bulger. 

[Fen/ d ( gectedlyi ] Good morning, Mr. Phenyl. I 
rather fancy as Mr. Wedderburn is a trifle better this 
morning. He demanded to be shaved up, sir—always 
a sign of vitality in a gentleman. 

[He goes to the door of Dick's bedroom, and 
has his JiaSi on the handle, when Dick 
stai'is up wUh. a cry of horror. 
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Dick. 

Whore are you going ? Come back I 

C 

Eulger. 

Good gracious, sir! I understood I was to go once 
over Mr. ’Ale’s chin. I perrysoom ho is sharing your 
room ? “ 

Dick. 

0 lor’, Bulger 1 While Mr. Wedderburn is here 
nursed by his relatives, Mr. Hale and I billet our¬ 
selves at Chorley’s Hotel, in Surrey Street. We’ve 
handed that room over to Mrs. Gillillian and her 
daughter. You should be more careful, Bulger. 


Bulger. 

I’m extremely sorry; though, at the worst, I dare¬ 
say, as an old family man, I could have passed it off 
with a pleasantry. 

[There is a rat-tat at the outer door^ 
Dick. 

The doctor, I know. 

Bulger. 

I’ll go, sir. No noos of M'»s. Bolt, Mr. Igjienyl ? 


Dick. 


[Taking off his apron and putting on his coath\ No 
Bulger. 

Bulger. 

[Sighing.l Ah! 

[Bulger opens ihe^dom' and admits Dr. 
Delaney, thm goes out. 
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Da. Delaney. 

[As he e77ters.] 'Flinnk ye, thank ye. [ShaJc{7ij 
hands vnlh Dick.] ft’s Mr. Phenyl. And how’s our 
friend Wedderburn this delightful morning ? 

Dick. 

Dm*—pretty well for a man who appears to grow 
a year older every day. 

Da. Delaney, 

You don’t say that ? 

Dick. 

I do. It seems to me, Dr. Delaney, that your 
patient is ageing on the tobogganing principle. 

Da. Delaney, 

[Thoughtfully.] Ah—um 1 

Dick. 

[EnthusiaeticaUi/.] But the ladies, doctor 1 They 
come out gloriously. 

Da. Delaney, 

Bless %m, they always do, 

Dick. 

I wouldn’t have believed it of aunt—Mrs Gilfillian 
But she seems to have bought the goodwill and 
fixtures of the business formerly carried on by Miss 
Nightingale. 

^Delaney. 

My dev Mr. Phenyl, all ladies are aloike when 
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trouble takes their hair a little out of curl. It's 
vanity and self-consciousness that spoil a woman, sir; 
but when once she says to hers/'lf, “ I don’t care a 
pin how I look,” Heaven takes care that she shall 
look like an angel. However, that’s no business ol 
moine. I’ll see Wedderburn. 

Dick. 

On, Doctor Delaney 1 


What is it ? 


Dr. Delaney, 
Dick. 


Do you observe any marked improvement in me t 


Dr. Delaney. 

Ah, I’m forgettin’ you entirely. ^Feeling Dick’s 
pulse !] What news ? 

Dick. 

[/n a whisper!] Not a drop for seven days. That’s 
a fearful drought, eh ? I hesitate even at gravy. 

Dr. Delaney. 

And how do ye feel ? 

Dick. 

A little weak, doctor—a little diluted. But !’» 
firm. 

Dr Delaney. 

Ah, you’ll do very well. Mind, now, don’t think 
about it—and take plenty of exercise. 

[Delaney raps at ifie door^ leading to Clement’s 
room then opens it, and goes ovi,!] 
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Dick. 

Exercise ! \Remov\p(j his coat, then seizing his broom 
and sveeitivg i'wlcalhil\ Exercise! \\Vi]nng his brow 
Phew! Tliis is rullier dry siiid dit^ty for rpy 
cuni|il;iint. \^Svef2jing.^ Put it's exercise. 

• [IMixnik, simply dressed and imarlng a pretty 
white api'on, comes Jrom Dick's room. 

Mikkie. 

Oil, Mr. Phenyl, what are you doing ? 

Dice. 

\^l^unling.'\ Making up Doctor Delaney’s prescrip¬ 
tion. IMciifte return to your room for a quarter of an 
hour, Mi.ss Ciliilliau. 

IStlXNIE. 

[^lietrealing.^ Oh, the dust! [Tuling up the hand- 
broom and dast2>an frt/m the sp/a.] And look here ! 

[Dick sweeps again. Mus. Gileilijan, 
plainly dressed and without her curls, 
comes from Clement’s room. 

« Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Mercy on us I What’s this ? 

[She throws open the window. 

0 

Minnie. 

[Laughing.] Mr. Phenyl is sweeping, mamma. 

Mrs. CIilfillian. 

SweepingJ Where’s that woman McOstrich ? 
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Dick. 

I rogrot to say that Mrs, McOstrich is in a con¬ 
dition of matutinal inebriation. 


Mrs. Gilfjllian. 
Ugh, how homble! 


Minnie, 

Oh, ma, how shocking I 


Dick 

Ah 1 ladies, it is far more shocking to one who may 
claim some alJinity with the misguided person now 
occupying the ba,sement. 


Ah’m 1 


Mrs. Gilpillian. 


hliNNIE. 

[Kindli/,] Oh, Mr. Phenyl! [To herself.) Poor man I 


Mrs. Gilpillian. 

But this i.sn't sweeping, Mr. Phenyl—th's is stir¬ 
ring up. 

Dick. 

[Penitently.^ No, Mrs. Gilfillian, it is sweeping. It 
is a shame-faced efibrt to sweep away a peculiarly 
useless and discreditable career. It is also an attempt 
to throw dust in tho eyes of two good-natured 
ladies—that being the only ‘method by which I can 
hope to obtain their good opinion. 
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Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Bless tlie man 1 Take liis broom away, Minnie-— 
take Lis broom away 1 

[Mixnie takes tJte broom from Dick and goes 
out with it. 

Mrs. GinFiLLiAN. 

I wonder if I can guess wLat you allude to, 
Mr. Phenyl. 

Dick. 

[/I’csMwitwg hia coai.] Ah’m I I’ll allow you three 
guesses, ma’am. 

Mrs. GiLFiTiUAX. 

On the night wo heard of our misfortune we &aw 
you rather—at a disadvantage. 

Dick. 

Done, first time. I suppose I presented a shocking 
spectacle. 

Mrs. Gilfjllian. 

H’m I Well, that’s a week ago, Mr. Phenyl. Now, 
Romo wasn’t built in a day, but you can make a new 
man out d^ unpromising material in a week—and a 
new woman too—^sometimes. Mr. Phenyl, I’m not 
the woman I was a ■week ago—am 1 ? 

Dick. 

\nesitatw(j.'\ Well- 

Mrs. cfiRFiLLiAW, 

[S^rplg^ Am I, sir ? 
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No. 

ClLFlLLI*^.?!. 

I’m sure I’m not. Now I’xe a! 1 my immry by 
tlio f:iiluve of the Burnolicstin’ U.iuk, hut soiiu'liow 
I’ve felt ill a kinder tern pc*’ the last week than i have 
for years. So I think, Mr. Phenyl, to somo Aatures 
even bankruptcy may be a blessing. 

Dick. 

Well, they both begin with a B. 

Mks. Gilfilltak. 

As for you, my poor brother likes you—says you 
read the paper to him so intelligently. \IIoldi)i(j out 
her Juind to /itm.] And I like you. There, sir 1 

Dick. 

\Taking her hand gratefulhj.'\ IMy dear aunt I I 
beg your pardon—my dear LIrs. Gillillian. 

Minkik enters carrying two dusters. 

Mrs. Gilfii.lian. 

So we’ll forget a week ago, Mr. Phonyl^-for good. 
And if at any time you feel you want —a cup of cocoas 
I know an old nurse who’ll make it for you. [Taking 
a duster from Minnie.] Come, child, let’s get rid of 
some of Mr. Fhenyl’s dust. 

Dick. 

[To himself Aunt I Whojd have thought it ? 
4unt I [T4«re is a rat-tat-tat at the outer door. 
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Mrs. Gilfillian. 

\In a whisper^ Wo’ro not visible, Mr. Phenyl, to 
B nybody. * 

Dick. 

[Goin(jl\ No, certainly not. 

Minnie. 

\ln a whis 2 Jcr^ Wc’io out, INFr. Phenyl—shopping. 


Dick. 

I Drnv'ing Vie cnrlnin over ihe opening ] I should 
raLhor think you were. 


IkllKNIE. 

\To Dick.] Ilush! 

[Dick disappears hehiad the curtain and 
opetis ihe dom'^ irhile Mrs. Gilpimran 
and IMiXNiR Uand HjU ning. 


Dick. 

\At the door.'\ ITow d'ye do? How d’yo do? 


• Mrs. G ii.fili.tan. 

[Zb Miknik, in a whisper.^ Who is it ? 


Dick. 


[Ouit of sight!] No—went out shopping about ton 
ndnutes ago. 

MINXIB. 

[Zb Mrg^ Gilfillian.] 1 don’t know. 
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Dick. 

them both in the Lowther Armde. 

« 


The curtain is pushed aside and Horace Bream 

enters. 

t 

Horace. 

\As he enters.'\ Smoke a cigar with you, Mr. 
Phenyl, till they return. 


Miknie and Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Oh! [IM i NNiE throws away Iwr duster . 

Horace. 

^Seizing their hands.^ My dear Mrs. Gilfillian I My 
dear Miss Gilfillian 1 

[Dick returns much discomposed^ gesfictu- 
lating to Mrs. Gilfilliar and Minnie. 

Dick. 

[lldplesslyi\ Would come in I 

Horace. ^ 

I am perfectly delighted to find that my friend 
Phenyl was mistaken. I’m much earlier to-day than 
usual. 

[Minnie mxharrasacd^ shakes her head at 
Horace. 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Earlier than usual 1 ' 
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IIOllACB. 

\Not seeing Minnie's signs.^ Yes. I invariably call 
to inquire after IMP. Wodderburn during the after¬ 
noon. 

Minnie 

{Turning aitay.] Oh! 

Horace. 

1 shall be liore again this afternoon. 

Mrs. GiLFinuAN. 

I haven’t hoard of your calling at all! 

Minnie. * 

{Confused^ Oh, yes mamma, Mr. JBream has inndo 
the—usual—inquiries during the week, generally 
while you have been resting, liis cards ai'o some¬ 
where. 

Horace. 

Oh, yes ; my cards are somewhere. 

Dr. Delaney enters. 

• Mrs. ClLFILLIAN. 

\An<jrily to herself, at Horace.] Oh, this m.anl 

\She goes to Delaney a7ul they talk together, 

Minnie. 

\^EymigJl.onKCE..^ Oh 1 now he knows that mamma 
didn’t know. [7’o lIoftACE with dtg^vity^ I hope, 
Mr. Bream, that ydh will forgive Mr. Phenyl’s lack 
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of candour in telling you that mamma and I wereoiit 
shopping. 

Dick. • 

\To himself^ Oh I 

Muinie. 

Perhaps it would have been better if ho had ex¬ 
plained that we don’t receive visitors at this time of 
trouble and anxiety. 

Dick. 

\AgJia8ti\ I—^wh)', you—I mean- There now. 

Hohace. 

[Surprised, to Minnie.] Why, IMinnie- [She 

draws herself up and looks frowniughjT^ Mis.s Oilfil ian, 
1 never suspected that the happy hour we liave passed 
together every afternoon this week, has been on my 
part an inti usiou and on yours a- 

Minnie. 

Oh—I—I’vo made every excuse for you—knowing 
that you’re an American. Tn trying to avoid for¬ 
mality, perhaps I’ve a little a little—a little- 

r 

Horace. 

[Reproachfully Well, a little- 

D*. Dei.aney comes over to Minnie. 

Dr. Det.aney. 

[QiiieUy to Minnie.] I’ve S, word or two to say to 
3VI f. Phenyl. 1 don’t want your dear mother to hear. 
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• [Minnie nods to Dn. Delaney, and goes to 

whes's Mrs. Gilfillian is sillin^j Huraue 
following her. 

Dr. Delaney. 

[Tapping Dick on the 8hoidderi\ Mr. Phenyl, 

• Dick. 

[Looking ?</?.] Eh ? 

Dr. Delaney. 

[Bending over him.^ I fancy there's something 
worrying Mr. Wedderburn. 

Dick. 

Well, I should tlnnk so! 


What is it ? 


Dk. Delaney. 
Dick. 


Sixpence in the pound. 


Du. Delaney. 

Ah, T mean sotnething not connected with divi¬ 
dends at all. [Dravdng J^icK a little nearer.^ Mr. 
Phenyl, I he.av that Wedderburn has boon rambling 
a little aljput the woman who used to live downstairs 
—talking about her in his sleep. 

Dick. 

Ah, I dare say. Ilis boy is in love with her 
daughter, and that troubles him. 


Dr. Delaney. 

So Mrs. Giltillian e^lains. Put, Mr. Phenyl, 
doesn't it strike you as rather odd that Mr. Wedder- 
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burn should dream less of his baukruptcy than of the 
woman whom I hoar ho happened to meet in this 
room a week ago, and who disiif^peared immediately 
afterwards ? 

Dick. 

[StartUd.l Eh ? Why, what-? 

t 

Dr. Delaney. 

Be qiiiet 1 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

[Itisingi] Minnie, I uiustn't waste my time any 
longer. 

Dr. Delaney. 

[Turning to the other s.] One moment, one moment! 
I’ve got another patient litre. JSlr. Phenyl has as 
much right to bo ill as any of ye. 

Dick. 

[To himself.^ What’s ho driving at ? 

[Mrs. Gilfillian, IMinnie, and Horace 
continue talking. 

Du. Delaney. 

Now, mee dear Mr. Phenyl, you h»ve been 
acquainted with this Mi s. Holt for many years. Do 
you know her history, sir ? 

Dick. 

[Agitatedly^ No—yes—a small portion of it. 

Dr. Dei^ney. 

Thank ye- The small portion of a woman’s his- 
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iJory which she confides to another is generally the 
Index. Now may I ask if the Index in yovir pos¬ 
session goes down t« tho loiter “ W ” ? 

Djck. 

[Sinkiiuj hUo the armchair rcith his hand to his 
forehead^ Weddei bum ! Good gracious I The possi¬ 
bility never struck mo I Oh 1 

Br. Belanet. 

But you perceive the possibility ? 

Bick. 

Bon’t pump me, Br. Belanoy, please 1 Confound 
it, you wouldn’t sisk me to betray a woman’s confi¬ 
dence by oven a hint 1 

Br. Belaxky. 

Not for the worrldI \l'ahiri(j ]')icii’s hand.'\ Besides, 
afther all, perhaps this is no business of moine. Good 
morning Mr. Phenyl. \To himself, as he takes up his 
hat.^ Now, if my theory is correct, I wonder if I could 
contrive to do a little good to a miserable man and 
an unhappy woman by a bold stroke ? I'm inclined 
for tho experiment, iirs. Gillilliau-- 

Mrs. Gii.killian. 

Yes, Boctor? 

Br. Belaney. 

\Ta1dng her Aand.] I’ve been thinking I shall have 
you and your pretty drihghter on my hands if I don’t 
take better care of ye, 
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Mus. Gilfilliak. 

There, there—Minnie shall go into the Park every 
afternoon. *' 

Dn. Dulaney. 

Yea, and Minnie’s mamma too. And so I’ve 
arranged to send ye one of tho dear good ladies from 
my beautifiil new Home. 

!Mns. Gilfillian. 

Now, Doctor Delaney, I’ve told you—— 


Du. Delaney. 

\rersnasivelxf ^ Ah, now, just to enablo you to get 
the amount of fresh air which every woman in her 
prime requires. 

Mus. Gjlfillian. 

Well, do as you like. Doctor. 

Da. Delaney. 

[Shaking hands^ I’ll do that. Good morning. 

Mrs. Gilfillian, Minnie, and Horace. 

Good morning. 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

[Going to Dick.^ Dut your nurse won’t got a very 
cordial leception here, I’m afraid. 


Diu Delaney. 

[To himself .Now that’s just the point I’m a little 
curious about. » [JlehmUea ovi. 
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* Mus. Gilfillias. 

ni go to a Eegistry Office at once and hire a handy 
•rill, if there’s one*in Loudon. I won’t have that 
ilegradod woman McOstiicli in those rooms again. 

sharply^ she sees JMinnie and IIouace close 
ioijelher!\ Minnie I 

[IIoKACE leaves Minnie quicJdy, and thrusts 
himself half out of ZAe window, 

Minnie. 

Mamma! 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

{Severely.^ When Mr Bream has terminated his 
visit, perhaps in this hour of emergency you will 
remember there is such a place as the pantry. 

[Mrs. Gir.FiLLTAN goes into Dick’s roow, 
which she is now occupying, IMinnie 
loohs towards Horace, whose lody is 
half out of the window^ then at Dick, 
then at her hanils. 


Minnie. 

\Nighing.'\ Washing up is awfully trying for one’s 
hands. • 

Dick. 

I’ll help—shall I ? 


Minnie. 

What a good-natured man you are, Mr. Phenyl 1 
I’m so sorry I scolded you. 


Delighted, 


•Dick. 
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Minnis. 

But it was quite nccessjiry to road Mr. Bream a 
lesson. 

Dick. 

Oh quite. 

Minnir. 

But I couldn’t think cf allowing you to assist to 
wash up. I’ve got to be domesticated now, and I’d 
better begin at the degrading part. 

Dick. 

Well, look here—let’s halve it. One of us will 
wash, tlie other will wipe. 

Minnib. 

[Glancing towards IIoiikct., ahstractedlg.^ It’s very 
thoughtful of you. 

Dick. 

Not at all—I take it for ererciso. But mind, I’rn 
only an amateur. 

Minnie. 

Not letting anything drop is the great secret. 
Wliich will you do, wash or wipe? 


Dick. 

I’ll do the wetlost—that is, the wetter of the two. 

Minnie, 

You are good-natured—but both are equally un¬ 
pleasant. 

Dick. ' 

Let’s flutter for who does which. 
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Minnie. 

Flutter! 

• Dick. 

Toss up a coin. 

M tNNIE. 

[Glancing towards Horace — with dignity^ Oh no, 
thank ^ou, I couKln’t do that. [Seeing Horace is 
still leaning out of the window.'\ lie quick, 1 don’t 
mind. 

DICK. 

[Producing a penny. Now, then. Britannia washes, 
and the Queen wipes. [Throwing up a coin^ and 
catching it smartly—to himself,^ I’m really very much 
better. [2'o Minnie.] Miss Gillilliaa—sudden death 
—you cry. 

Minnie. 

What ? 

Dick. 

[Solemnly.^ Sudden death—you err, 

Minnie. 

Oh, how unkind of you to suggest such tilings 
when Uncle Geoirrey is so unwell. 

* Dick. 

You misunderstand me! I mean, you gues.s—head 
or tail. 

Minnie. 

[With dignity.\ Oh, head, please. 

,biCK. 

[Referring to his coin.} Woman—you wa.sh 
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[^l)is(q^pointed.^ The other is a little drier. 

Ihi.’K. 

Very well, just as yo\i like. 

IMlNXIE. 

You are a f;ood-natured man. ^Loolavg iov:ards 
IlojiACE.] Mr. iiream is oblivious of everybody’s ex¬ 
istence. 

Dick. 

[^I{now'inghj.'\ lie doesn’t know that aunt—that 
]\Irs. Gilfilliau—has gone. 

Minnie. 

Mr. Phenyl! 

Dick. 

I didn’t tell tales about you, did I ? 

]\llSNIE. 

Peally’', Mr. Phenyl, I wish you wouldn’t make such 
hiferonces. I won’t trouble y^ou, thank you. 

[She goes out indignantly, 

Dick. 

[Calling after her, jycintmtly.^ T bog your pardon, 
Miss Gilfillian. [DiscmisoUdely.'] I’m always putting 
my foot in it. [Snatchiiuj up a hall of wool from Oie 
tvork-hasket on the table, and, hurling it at Hoiiace’s 
hacki\ It’s his fault 1 [Following Minnie.] Miss 
Gilfillian. 

[Dick goes out, Horace leaves tiie unndou) 
anid picks up the ball of wool. 
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Horace. 

Hallo! Wliy, must have thrown this! Ah, 
how playful she is at times. I bear no ill-will towards 
Mrs. Gillillian, but wh.at a guy, high-spirited girl 
Minnie would be if she were a tbornugbly quali¬ 
fied ot;pban. [Loolcing roundi] I guess she's hiding 
urouud here somewliei'e. 

[Mixnte appears in the passage opening, 
wiping a cnp. Hhe preps into the room 
and conies face to face with Horace. 

IIOBACK 

[Triwmphanlly holding up the hall of wool.^ Hal 
Ha! You imagined 1 didi/t see you throw this, 
but 1 did. 

Minnie. 

[Coldhj.'] I! ■Really, Mr. Bream ! Excuse me, I’m 
occupied iu the pantry. 

Horace 

May T join you in the pantry ? 

Minni r. 

Oh, no, certainly not; but if you’ll wait liere, 
mamma won’t be long. 

[.S'Ae retires, dravnng the curtain over the 
opening, 

Horace. 

\^AngrilyJ\ Mamma! ^Mainrna! 1 am becoming 
desperate. I can’t .4ieep—I can’t oat—1 can’t live on 
anythin® bijt.hope, and this girl is just starving me. 
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\SiUh^fj disconsolately^ and looking up as 
Minn 112 draws aride the curtain and 
enters. 

Minnie. 

Ah! \peinurehj.'\ Excuse mo, I’ve come to fetch 
something. ' 

[7/g rises. She goes right round Ihs room to ' 
the table. 


Jlinnie! 


Horace. 

Minnie. 


Mr. Bream 1 

[She talces up the tray with, ike breakfast 
things—and he intercepts her. 


Horace. 

I think you are the cruellest girl in this—old 
country. 

^^JNNIE. 

When one meets reverses and becomes poor, one 
niu.st expect to lose the good opinion of—friends. 


11 OUACE. 

[Taking the other side of the tray and holding it with 
his hands over /ters.] I don’t cull myself a friend, 
Minnie. 

^Minnie. 

[Sarcastically Indeed? Of coui’se one doe.sn’t 
know ^\ho are one’s friends. Oh, you are hurting 
my hands, Mr. Bream. 

IIorXce... 

[Karnestly^ You have never permittpd me to be 
a friend. But you know perfectly well 1 f to a—^ 
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Minnie. 

An acquaintance. * 

IIOUACS. 

No—a lover. 

Minnie. 

Mr. Bt'eam—sir 1 

Horace. 

\^ICmjihatically I repeat, a lover—a lover—a lover. 
There, I’ve said it/a 

Minnie. 

Having said it, will you allow me to carry out the 
tray ? 

Horace. 

Permit me ? [He takes the tray and places it on the 
taUe. /She passes him, and is going out wheu he iunia 
quickly, and taking her hand, draws her hack into the 
roowi.] Tliat's not fair. You must say Yes to-day, 
or—I- 

Minnie. 

Or you stsirt for New York next Saturday—I 
know. You were going to start for New York next 
Satuiday when we first met you, months ago, if you 
remember.* 

Horace. 

Kemember I My heart keeps a diary in red ink. 
Why don’t you like me, Minnie ? 

Minnie. 

How unjust! I like y«u as much as I can ever 
like—any foreigner. • 

. • Horace. 

• # 

Foreigner! 
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Minnie. 

I am essentially English, yoioknow. 


I 

i 


Oh, yes. 
I Lelieve. 


Hoiiacb. 

The Wcdclerburns wore originally Scotch, 

f 

Minnie, 


Yes, 1 know, but- 

IIohace. 

And your father was an Irishman, 


Minnie. 

I know—certainly—but- 


noRACE. 

But you’re essentially English. Ah, don’t make 
this an international cjiiestion. If you marry me, I’ll 
wear Scotch tweed, and you’ll never find out the 
difleronco between- 


Minnie. 

Oh, thank yon. I’m deeply sensible of the honour 
you pay me, but I really could not marry an 
American. t 

* Horace. 

Why, you don’t mind flirting with one, 


Minnie. 

Oh ! 

Horace. 

You know you’re a very* dilTorent girl on the 
•tails while your mother is asleep 011 t^iis sofa. 
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Minnik. 

And this is my re'^ard for not disturbing mamma ! 
Only an American would throw stairs in a girl’s face. 

IIoilACK. 

Miss Trilfillian, you are like the typical English 
goiitleman who says, “ Give me a home-made watch ” ! 
Nobody does give it to him, but he pays sixty 
guineas for one, has his crest carvetl on it, and is 
borne down on one siile w'ith the weight of it for 
years. When it is not being cleaned, it enables 
liiin to lose his train. At last it is stolen from him 
in a crowd—so ho swo.irH a little, buys a cheap 
Anunicaii timetiieco, and lives hapiiily. Miss Gil- 
lilliaii, perhaps some day when you have Avon and 
worn youi’ home-made husband you’ll give a thought 
to the cheap but reliable American who has now the 
lujiiour to wish you good-bye. 

Minnie. 

I—I shall not say good-bye, or anything, after 
such—unkiudiuKs. To —to—to be called a flirt 1 A 
flirt 1 Oh, dear, it’s so h;ud 1 

p)7*e takes vp the tray from, the table and 
backs tovmrds Houacb, who suddenly puts 
his arm round her waist. 

lionACE. 

Ah, forgive me! 

MipfiE. 

Forgive you! After* such a cruel ch.arge! Remove 
you a^m, ^r.eBream I 
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Horace. 

]Clasping her to him.^ 1 ciiii’#, Minnio, I can’t. 

Minnie. 

Anti you know 7 can’t drop tlio tray. \Sirug* 
gling slightly. Oh, how un-Enj'lish I \Galltng.'\ Mr. 
Phenyl I 

Dick. 

[Outside.l Yes! 

[Dick enters viiping a jdute, and Horace 
retreats hastily. 

Minnie. 

Take this, dear Mr. Phenyl. 

Dick. 

\Taking the tray.'\ With pleasure. 

[Minnie looks indignantly at Horace. Mrs. 
OiLFiLLiAM enters, dressed for going out. 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

\Looking from one to the other.'\ Minnie I 

Minnie. 

[Emharrassed^ I—I’m teaching Mr. Phenyl how 
to wash up, mamma. 

Dick. 

\To himself.\ Oh, I like thai^ 1 

[Dick carrier out (he tray. 
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\To herself.^ Tli^ young man still hero. \To 
Horace.] Mr. JJream, I sliall bo much obliged if 
you’ll give me your arm across tho Strand, 

• Horace. 

Certainly 1 It will bo tho last oj>poi tunity I shall 
have of rendering you even so slight a service. 

[Minnie turns, listening. 

Mrs. GiLFiLiiiAN. 

Indeed I 

Horace. 

I start for N’ Yor)s.~~ [^umphaticalh /}—on Wednes 
day. [M innie gives a stijled exclamation 

Mrs. GiLFinr.iAN. 

We’re very sorry—though, perhaps, you have been 
wasting your time rather sfidly. 

Horace. 

That notion has just struck mo. Please say faro- 
well for •me to everybody. [Minnie looks at him 
wistJuUy^ And tell Mr. Wedderburn that 1 have 
called every day this past week —\looking at ^IinnjeJ 
^«olely to inquire after him. 

[Minnie retreats to the window-seat. 

Mrs. Gilfielian. 

\PvJbiou8ly!\ Um !• I’m quite ready, Mr. Bream. 

\She goes oiU. 
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Houace. 

liowing profoundly to Minni».] Good-bye, Miss 
Giililliau. 

[/S'/ie rises with downcast eyeSf and makes 
him a stately courtesy. 


Minnie. 

yiu a lorv voice.] Good-bye, Mr. Bro.im. 

[She resumes her seaty looking out 
wimlovo. lie goes to the door. 


of the 


Hokace. 

[To Dick, shaking hands.] Good-bye, Mr. Phciiyl: 
shan’t see you again on this side, sir. 

[He follows Mas. Gilfillian; Dick closes 
the door after them. 


MIXNIE. 

[Tearfully.] Oh, I didn’t moan it I I didn’t mean 
it 1 Oh, come back, Horace! 11 orace! 

[<S/ie sits at the umting-tahley and writes 
rapidly. Dicic comes into tfie roomy 
polishing a teaspoon. 


Dick. 

[Eyeing Minnie.] Nice girl—but I am both Avash- 
iiig and wiping. 

Minni]^! , 

[Writing.] “Never—start—for New York—vnth- 
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out me—Horace.” [Rising with the note in her 1mvd.'\ 
Give mo something,^loavy, to weight tliis 1 [Snatch¬ 
ing the apoun from Dick.] That’ll do. 



Dick. 

[/S^Ae screws up the spoon in the paper and 
runs up to the unrulow. 


Minnik. 

\Looliing out of the iJoindow.'\ Ah I [Calling 
8oftlgi\ Horace 1 Jloiaco 1 

[«S7ie throies out the sptoon and paper. 


Dick. 

[7'o himself.^ That spoon belonged to my poor 
mother. 

JTinnib. 

[Withdrawing from the window hastily.\ Oh I 
Mamma’s got it. 

Dick. 

Gl.id to hear it. 

^llNNlK. 

Oh, islr. Phenyl, run after Mr. Bream 1 


]>1CK. 

[Catriling up his hati\ Certainly. [Giving her ilu. 
cloth he carriesi\ You go on with the wiping. What 
shall 1 say ? 

^IlNNIB. 

Say I want him to inquire after Unol*>i Geoffrey as 
usual. • 
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Dick. 

\Opming the door^ I know—half-passt three on the 
landing. 

Mixnib. 

No, no! Mr. Plienyl! How dare you! [Dick 
relurne, leaving the dour open^ You needn’t go, thank 
you. \_Returiiing to ihs window-seat^ I won’t 
humble myself! 1 won’t! 

Lavender appears outside the door. She 
peeps in, then comes into the room, and, 
seeing J3ick, niters a cry and advances 
towards him. 

Lave.nder. 

Mr. Phenyl I 


Dick. 

[^Rmhraeing Acr.] Lawy I [Excitedly^ Wliy, 
liavvy, where have you come from? where are 
you going to ? what are you doing ? whore’s your 
mother ? Why don’t you answer me, Lavvy ? Here 
—what—oh I 

Minnie. * 

\C<mvny from the window^ Lavender I 

Lavender. 

\Going to A«r.] Oh, Miss GilUllian I Miss Gilllllian 1 

Minni£ r 

\Tahing Lavender in her arms—to Dick.j Shut 
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I tlio door! [Dick goea to the door and doaea it. 
Minnie ploLcea Lavender in th^ armchair^ and re- 
nuwea her hati\ Oh, poor Clement! Ilow happy he 
will be I How hapjiy he will bo 1 

, Dick. 

\Retuming hreathlesisly I was about to put a ques¬ 
tion to you, Lavvy. Where have you come from? 
Where are you-? 

Minnie. 

Oh, hush, Mr. Phenyl! Lavender will tell me. 
\Te)iderly.'\ Where have you come from, dear? 

Dick. 

My question I 

Lavender. 

\Faintly.^ I’ve come from Miss Morrison's School 
at Ilighgatc, where mother took mo when we left 
here. I—I’ve run away, Miss Gillillian, 




Dick. 
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Minnib. 


Hush I 


Hick. 

WoU, but—run away. That’s pretty serious. 


Lavender. * 

I’ve seen a newspaper witli somethinfc in it about 
a fjroat misfortune happening to Mr. Wedderburn's 
b.mk, and how hia partmavs have cheated .and ruined 
liini. And 1 know that if Mr. \Ve<ldorburn is poor, 
J\lr. Halo is j)oor ; and I can’t rest till I’ve found out 
if it’s true. Is JVlr. Hale poor, Miss Gillillian ? 


fillNNlE. 

Yes, we’re all poor now, Livvy. 


Lavkndeu. 

Oh, Clement 1 

Minnie, 

Even I do the work your little hands used to da 


I wash up. 


Dick. 

Minnie. 


Hush, Mr. Phenyl, please. 


# 


Dick. 

But why didn’t you drop a lino to mo quietly 
I .dvvy ? There’ll be awful trouble over this. 


$ 

Lavendeb » 

I began a letter to Clement yesterday, and tl\e gir) 
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who lent me the paper and the envelope told Miss 
ISlorrison, who sci^ded me droadfully. JJut I j^ot out 
of the house. If it had been a prison, Miss Gil- 
Hllian, I should have got out, now that Mr. Hale is 
in trouble. 

• Dick. 

IFei o’s a pretty kettle o’ tish I You know you’ll 
have to be sent back, Jiavvy. 

IkllXXIE. 

Nothing of the kind. 

Lavendkii. 

I’ll go back when I’ve seen him for five minutes. 

Mixxie. 

[Tn(lignanlly.'\ Mr. Plienyl, you’re positively hoart- 
le.'is 1 

Djck. 

\riteoiislni\ Ileartle.'ss 1 I heartless! You don’t 
know what 1 know. 1 mean, I’m a man ; you're only 
a couple of girls—a girl and a half I may say. \)VUh 
hl-i h(\gul to his Ae«tZ.] Oh ! where’s Ruth’s secret 
going to now 1 

Mtxnik. 

I admire your spiiit, Divcnder, if Mr. Phenyl 
doesn’t. 

Lavendeh. 

Ah. I’ve no spirit at all, 1^1 iss Clillillian. [Minnie 
takes her in her urms*und caresses her.^ lint mother 
hid me away because L was too ])oor and humble 
^pr ivy*. Male—and so I wiw a week ago. But now 
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everything’s changed, and it would be dreadful if he 
said to himself: “Lavender wai^ taken from mo 
because I was rich, yet she can’t find her own way 
back now that I’m in need.” 


Minnie. , 

[Enthusiastically.] Clem shall hear that from your 
lips within an hour I 

Dick. 

[Sharply!] No, ho shan’t. 

Minnie. 

[Uotly.] He shall, Mr. PhenyL 

Lavendeii. 

Why, Mr. Phenyl, you used not to bo unkind 
to me. 

Dick. 

[Falteringly!\ No, Lavvy, but neither of us is your 
mother. We must always consult our mothers. 

Minnie. 

[Glaring at Dick.] Where is your mother, Lavvy ? 

Dick. 

[Glaring hack at Minnie.] Another of my ques¬ 
tions 1 

Lavenoer. 

I mustn’t tell anybody—I’ve promised. 

Minnie. « 

$ 

Very well. AU you require in this matter is a 
friend. ^ • 
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T)jck. 

\PuUing his arvi^roimd Lavender.] I quite agree 
with you, Miss C*iUillian—a friend. 


Minnie. 

[TiRting her aim round Lavjcnder.] A protector. 


Dick. 

Yes, somebody who ivasn’t born two or three weeks 


ago. 

I’m of ago. 


Minnie. 

Dick. 


Well, look at me. 

Minnie. 

But you’re not a woman I 


Dick. 

As it happens—as it happens I 

[A gong bell is heard striking twiee. 

Minnie. 

[To D^CK, triumjihantlg.^ Ila! hal Uncle Wedder- 
buru’s boll—twice! It’s for you to read the news¬ 
paper. 

Lavender. 

[Frightened^ Is ISIr. Wedderbum here ? 


[Gailyi\ Yes, w^re all here. Bun along, Mr. 
Plionyl,^ • 
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"Dick. 

\_Enraijed,'\ iMiss Gil fill iari, yor, will regret this 
interforenco. 

Minnib. 

[ With her arm. round liAVKNDKu’s v'aint, sancili/.^ 
Kfgret is u woman’s m>t.uial food, Mr. I’liru}!—she 
thrives on it. 

Dick. 

Til) it becomes rcmor.se, !Miss CTillillian. 

Minxie. 

Which i.s only a mild form of indigestion, 

Dick. 

y<\(riotcsili/.] Ohl 

[//e goes into Clemext’s roemi. 

Mtxxie. 

[I'rinmphanLhj Tin, h.a! \Assisting Lavexdkb 

U) 'put on, her Aa^.] Now for |ioor Clem. 

Lavexder. 

Oh, yes—wljcre is he? 

Mixxir. 

Gone to the la'vvyer’.s. We’ll run out and meet 
him on his way home, and then wo’ll sit down in the 
gardens. 

Lavexder. 

What makes you so kind ? 
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Minnie. " 

A fellow-feeling.# I’m unhappy in my love, too. 

Lavender. 

[Putiinff her arms round Minnie’s neck.'\ Oh 1 Tell 
me. 

Minnie. 

lie’s Mr. Eroam. I said “N'o” to him, and he 
believed ine, in a foolish American way he has. 

Lavender. 

Oh, we ought always to speak the truth. Why, 
diiectly Clement asked me, 1 said “ Yes.” 

Minnie. 

Well, Lavvy, at a big dinner the sweets are always 
brought round twice, and I thought—I thought-—— 
\]Vhim]>ering.^ I’m a wretched girl. 

Lavender. 

[Affectionately.^ Don’t cry I Don’t cry I 

Minnie. 

I forgpt that if the sweets do come round again, 
other ladies have been digging spoons in. 

Lavender. 

Is ho far away ? 

Minnie. 

Yes—he’s in the Strand now. 

• LAendeb. 

Let us gcyifter him with Clement. 

• •# 
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Minnie. 

But wouldn’t that look as if- -? 

Lavender. 

Yes, it would rather look m i f • 

I 

Minnie. 

Oh, then, I couldn’t. 

Lavender. 

Yes, but if wo met him we could walk past. 

Minnie. 

[Hugging Lavender.] Oh, you diuling I I’m so 
fond of you. 

TJie door of Clement’s room opens, and Geoffrey 
Wedderruhn enters, followed hy Dick, carrying 
some hooks and newspajyers under his arm, 
WEDOERnruN looks much older than before, his 
Itair being gray and his voice and manner feeble. 

IlIiNNIE. 

[Tb Lavender.] Uncle GeolTiey I 

Lavender, 

[Clinging to Minnie.] Oh 1 

Dick. 

[To himself \ Oh, dear 1 

[Dick waves the girls uway. Wedderburm 
walks slowly. 
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WEDDEllBUaiT. ^ 

[Seeing Minnie.] Ah, Minnie, my dear I 

Minnie. 

[Going to himi\ Why, uncle I 

* WCDDERBUKN. 

[Patting her cheeky Ah, I can’t submit to be 
nursed and cosseted any longer. I—I—shall go 
down to Barnchester to-morrow to face the people, 
and—and to see about other things. [Seeing 
Lavender.] Who’s that young lady, my dear 'i 

Minnie. 

[Bringmg Lavender Jorward.^ This is—a friend of 
mine, uncle. 

[WEDDERBDRN Jiolds out his hand. Lavender 
puts her hand in his, timidly. 

Wedderburn. 

I'm very glad to .see Minnie’s friend. 

Lavender. 

[With <e curtsey.\ 'L’hank you, sir. 

Wedderburn. 

I’vo been rather ill, my dear, but the doctor says I 
may go into the gardens while the sun is out. Will 
you walk on one side of me, with Minnie on the 

Ollier ? 

Launder. 

I—I would, sir—if my mother would let me 
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Wedderburn. 

Yom- mamma will let you if slip’s a kind mamma. 
If not, I shall have to put uj> with Mr. Kichard. 
[Dick assists Wedderburn into the arm-chair. 
Orate/uUy to Dick.] And Mr. Diehard’s a dreadful 
fellow—such a bear. Aren’t you, llicliard—eh i 

Minnie. 

[/;i a whisper to Lavender, pointing to the door of 
Dick’s rooni.\ That’s niy room, now. Come wdth 
mo. \l'he two girls go out guiellg. 

Dick. 

[To himself, looking after ISliNXiB and Lavender.] 
Girls will do anything. I begin to have a Jbettur 
opinion of myself, now that I’ve mixed more with 
girls. 

Wedderburn. 

Now, then, Mr. llicliard. 

Dick. 

Yl'aking itp a ncwspapei'^ What’ll you luv.’O, sirt 

Wedderburn. 

Anything refen ing to the failure of Wedderburn’s 
bank ? 

Dick. 

[Opening tire paper uncomfqptallg. To himself.^ 
Ahem! 'Ibis daily invention of favourable comments 
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on Wodderburn’a neglect of his business rather tax^ 
my imagination. Heady, sir ? 


Wedderburs. 
Yes, yes, IMr. Bichaid. 


Dick. 

Tl’m ! [To himself.^ Hallo I Here is a sho'.'t leader. 
Reading.] “ It will not be difiicult to find an excuse 
or JNl r. Weddciburn’s ignorance of the affairs of the 
bank.” 


Wedderburn. 

\Eagerhj.'\ Ah I That’s good—that’s just. 


Dick. 

[To himself It vjill bo difiicult, they say here. 
Wonderful what a word does. [TAere is a rat-tat-tal 
at the outer door. Laying down the paper.] Excuse 
mo. 

Wedderburn. 

[To himself.] It will not be difiicult to find an 
excuse for Mr. Wedderburn—an excuse for Mr. 
Wedderburn. 

[Dick (ypem the door. Dr. Delaney anal 
Huth, d/ressed as a nurse^ hut veiled, cmx 
wjdside. 


Dr. Delaney. 

Thank ye, Mr. Phenyl. Thank ye. \Cheerily, 
pointing to Wedderbi^.I Come^ now, look at that I 
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'^I’liat’s the sort of constitution that’s the ruin of 
my profession. 

[Dick closes the door. Rutu touches his arm. 

Ruth. 

[In a whisper Mr. Phenyl I , 

Dick. 

Ruth I 

Dr. Delaney. 

Wedderhurn, I’ve brought ye a lady from my 
new Home, just as a comp<anion for your sister and 
Minnie. I’ve told ye about my beautiful Home. 

W EDDERBURN. 

Thank you, Delaney, but I’m quite strong now. 

Du. Delaney. 

I know that—but it’s you strong chaps th.at require 
looking after. Think of the ladies—they’re getting 
as white as the ceiling; and poor Mr. riicnyl, who’s 
hoarse with reading aloud to you. Mr. Phenyl. 

[licckoning to Dick. 

Wedderburn. 

[Feebly to Ruth.] I hope I wasn’t discourteous, 
ma’am. Every one is very good to me—very good 
to me. 

Ruth. 

[In a low voice.] Mr. Wbdd^rbum. 

[Wedderburn star^ and looks up 
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Weddbrburn. 

[In a whisper Who Ls it ? 


lluth. 


Ruth. 


W EDDERBURU. 

Ruth—Ruth I 

Ruth. 

I am the nurse that Dr. Delaney speaks of. 
you wish me to remain, Mr. Wedderburn ? 



Wedderburn. 

[With an ejfort, in a low voice.] Yes, Ruth. 

[lie sinks hack into his chair, starimj forward. 
Hhe removes her bonnet and cloak. 


Dr. Delaney. 

[Softly to Dick.] That’s all right. [Alo^ul ] I’ll 
be with ye again in ten minutes, Weddt-iburn. 
[Niidgimj Dick.] A delicate, but successful experi¬ 
ment. Come, I’ll tell ye how I put the pieces of the 
puzzle together. 

[Dick and Delaney go into the other room. 

Ruth. 

If Mr. Phenyl was reading to you, shall I take his 
place ? 

Wedderburn. 

[Passing his hand aci'oss his brow.] You arc merci¬ 
ful to me, Ruth. Yqp come to me when 1 am ill, 
broken, in misfortfine. 
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Ruth. 

•Tt 13 my calling now to soften pain, to try to 
banish suflering. ^ 

Wedderburn. 

But I—I ruined your life for you. Do you forget 
that ? 

Ruth. 

No—I remember it. A week .ago I had every 
reason to fly from this house, where 1 had lived 
undisturbed and pe.acefully for so many years; but 
when the good doctor told me you were lying here, 
stricken down, I remembered—I remembered. 

[Covering Iwr face with her hands. 

Wedderburn. 

Ruth, my girl. 

llUTU. 

[Recovering herself, and laying her hand upon his 
ami ] Ah, 1 am forgetting why I am here. The 
doctor will scold me. 

Wedderburn. 

For what ? For helping to ease my heart ? Ruth, 
1 have suffei-ed. I have stjired the w’orld in the face 
as if I were an honest man, and bragged^ of my 
shrewdness and hard common sense. 1 have only 
been playing a loud tune to drown my conscience. 
I—I have suffered. 

Ruth. 

Hush, Mr. Wedderburn, hush I Not now I 

Wedderburn. 

Buth, I have never forgotten the woman I 
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beJtrayed and broke my promise to, eighteen years 
since. I have never forgotten the time when 
asked me if I wa^ ashamed of tho poor girl who 
hung upon my arm in the lanes about Barnchester, 
and tho answer 1 gave you. Your look of shame 
and i'C|)i‘oacli as you left mo has been always with 
me, and it was the ghost of that look which struck 
mo down hero, a week ago. 

[^Burying his face in his handkerchief. 

TIuth. 

You’ve been too hard upon yourself, Mr. Wedder- 
burn. You wore right—I was not a tit wife for you. 
And now we are growing old 1 Forget it and suffer 
110 mure. 

[.S'/<e breaks doivn and leans her head upon 
the back of the chair, weeping. 

WKODEncuaN. 

But why talk of my suflbrings, Ruth ? What 
have youis been ? 

Ruth. 

Less than I deserved—because you know, sir, 
lleaven*had mercy upon me, and consoled me. 

Weudeuburn. 

Ah 1 I rememhor. They call you ISIrs. Rolt here— 
you were Ruth Rawdon at Barnchester. You are a 
widow, with a daughter whom Clement has become 
attached to. I remember. 

[iS'Ae goes hacl^a step or two, staring him. 
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Ruth. * 

' \Vnder her breath^ Mr. Wedderburn—I am not a 
widow—I have never married, t 


Wedderburn. 

Never—married. 

Ruth. 


\With a low et'yi\ Oh, Mr. Wedderburn 1 I call 
myself a widow to keep my child ignorant of iny 
disgrace. It would kill me for her to know. \In a 
whisper.'] But—Lavender is more than seventeen 
years old. 


Wedderburn. 


\Repeating the words to himself.] More than seven¬ 
teen years old. [Luohing at her for a mnmevt, then 
siretchinq out his arms ajqjcalinqly.] Ruth-— 
Ruthl Tell me 1 

\She sloicly sinks on her knees beside him. 


Ruth. 

GeoHrey, I thought you guessed I had been f.'iith- 
ful to my first love. I took my secret with me from 
Barnchester because I was too proud to^ beg for 
compassion; but when you found mother and child 
here, you might have guessed the truth. [ Turning 
away, weeping.] Ah, how lightly you’ve always 
thought of me! 

Wedderburn. 

\Taking her handi] Ruth, I am utterly bankrupt. 
I have lost strength, fortune,jComfort—all that makes 
age endurable. But what I’ve k)st now is little com* 
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pared to what I flung away eighteen years ago—the 
love of a faithful woman. 

Lavendeb enters with Minnie, both dressed, for 

going out. 

Rum. 

Lavender 1 

Lavendeb. 

[Going to Rnth.] Mother, dear mother, don’t be 
angry with me 1 Mother I 

Weuderbubn. 

[In a whisper to himself^ sinking into the arm¬ 
chair .My child! 

Clement enters hurriedly. 

Minnie. 

[Running up to Clement 1 Look herel 

[Lavender goes to Clement atid rlings to 
him. 

Clement. 

Layender! Mi's. Rolt I 

Lavender. 

Ah, Clement 1 

Dick and Dii. Delaney enter. 

Lavender. 

[Passionately!\ Mother I I recad that Mr. Hale 
had become poor, and I came here this morning to 
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ask if it was true. It is true f There’s no reason 
fdl'separating us now. Clement, no one shall take 
me away again if you wish me to«..tay. I’ll bo poor 
with you. I’ll share all 3 'our struggles. I’ll slave 
for you, 111 bo a true patient companion. And if 
ever 3 ’ou’re rich again, and tiro of me, as they say 
you will, I'll remember tho days when you • loved 
me, and won’t complain—I promise. Mother, you 
mustn’t treat mo as a child any longer—I’m a woman. 
I can’t go back to Miss MorrLson’s! I won’t I 
Clement, keep mo wil h you I Keep me with you I 
Keep me with you 1 [I'here ia a knock at the door, 

Clem EXT. 

[Tutting hia arm round her.^ For over, Lavender, 
for ever. Father, 3 'ou hear 1 Father I 

[Lavender sila in the window recess with 
Clejibnt, and ihetj are joined by Dick 
and Du. Delaney. There ia another knock 
at the door, Minnie opens it, and Mrs. 
Gilfili.ian enter a, followed by Houace. 


Minnie. 

Mamma 1 Oh, look here I 


Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Mrs. llolt t 


Minnie. 

[Seeing Horace.] Oh, Horac^l Horace 1 

[She emhraoea Ho'hAcs impulsively. 
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Mrs. Gilfillian. 

Good grncioiis me ! Why, Mrs. Rolt, you’re surely 
not the nurse Dr. *lDelaney promised us ? 

Dr. Delaney. 

\Going to Mus. Gilfillian and taking her hand$^ 
Mee dear lady, with the acuteness which is your cha¬ 
racteristic, you’ve hit it. !Rlrs. Holt came into my beau¬ 
tiful Homo a week :igo. She didn’t wish it known, and 
it wjus no business of moino to divulge it. But when 
1 wanted to prcscrv’o the roses in your own checks, 
ma’am, it was Mrs. Holt who volunteered to help in 
a work for which all humanity should be grateful. 

Mrs. Gilfillian. 

yfo Ruth, shaking hands u'ilh Acr.] Well, I’m 
.''Uro I’m much obliged to JIrs. Kolt. [^T^ooking 
round and discovering l.,AVENnEii.] Why, here’s your 
daughter! 

Du. Delaney. 

Oh, yes, ma’am, we allow beautiful (lowers in a 
i-ick room— [^pointing to the windoid\ —if you keep 
the window open. 

Ruth. 

yFulleringly.'] I—I did my be.st. Lavender has 
been away—at school. 

Dr. Delaney. 

But the poor little athing chirrups for her mother 
—hen and chick, ma'am. 
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Mas. GlLLFlLIAK. 

^^^Dvhiowly^ Um—and she follows you here. A 
loiucidence. •• 

Dr. Delaney. 

[Stroking his chini] Coincidences occur in the host 
regulated families. The most delightful part of 
this one is that Mrs. Holt happens to ho a'n old 
acquaintance of Mr. Weddeiburn’s. 

Mrs. Gilvillian. 

Old—old acquaintance ? 

Wedderbuun. 

Yes, Clara, an old acqiiaint.Tnce. [Tie rises, sup¬ 
porting himself upm Ruth’s am.] Clement—Laven¬ 
der 1 

Ruth. 

[Softly to Wedderburn.] My secret, my secret I 
You’ll not- 

[Clement and Lavender come to them, 

W EDDEllBU RN. 

[Faltering1 y Clara. ]\ry dear boy, and }'ou, my 
dear girl, it is (juite true. 1 knew Mrs. Holt years ago, 
whenshewas— unmarried. This ladydidmethe honour 
to believe in me, to love me, until, very wisely, she 
perceived that 1 was not worth her devotion—and 
wo parted. But, Clement, you aro wiser, better, 
braver than I was. Boy as you arc, you havo secured 
the prize I missed, by discovering that the only rank 
which elevates a woman is that which a gentlo spirit 
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bestows wpon her. Lavender, my dear, come here. 
\Taking her hand as she comes to him timidly.^ Laven-'' 
dcr, you will be my boy’s wife, so you must try to 
Wgive my old unkindness to your mother, and learn 
to C’'.ll me fatlier. 

\lle dravjs her to him and hisses her. Then 
• Butu takes IjAvendeu aside. 


Cleatknt. 

\To WEDDERnuRN.] Ah, dad, didn’t T describe her 
faithfully ? Isn’t she sweet and good ? 

Weddeui'Ur:!. 

Yes., Clement; but, Clara, what are we to say to 
Minnio ? 

Mrs. Gilfilman. 

\l'e8lily.'\ There, don’t talk about Minnie 1 I wash 
my hands of her and everybody else. It appears I 
know nothing about anyone or ari^'lhing, I ought 
to Jiave been buried years ago. As for my daughter, 
she tlu'ows a letter out of a window addressed to a 
gentleman—it falls into my hands, and I, having left 
my spectacles at lu)mo, actually ask that very gentle¬ 
man to read it. Don’t talk to me, anybody. 

INI INXIE. 

Don’t be sorry about me. Uncle Geoffrey. Of 
course, I’ve been very fond of Clem for many years, 
but—I’m etigaged to Mr. Dream now. 

WliftDERBURII. 


To Mr. Bream ? 
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Minnie. 

* 

[Lookinff towards Hokace.] Horace 1 Advanc'. I 

Weduerburn. 

And how long has this been going on ? 

Horace. ' 

Well, it h.is been going backwards and forwards 
and all round for some months, but it has only been 
going 0)1 for about- 

Mrs. ClLFlLLIAN. 

For about tea minutes 1 

Horace. 

[To Dick.] Mr. Phenyl. [Returning the teaspoon.'] 
I am eternally obliged to you—^your property, I 
believe. 

Dick. 

Oh, thank you. [Lcoking at the spoon.'\ Bad omen ! 
Dented ! 

[77ier0 is a rat-tat at the door. Clement 
opens the door and admits Mu. h^AW. 

Clement. 

Dad, here’s Mr. Maw with the news! 

Maw. 

[Breaildessly going to Wedderburn and shaking 
hands with himi\ iSIr. Wedderburn, I am pleased, I 
am delighted to acquaint youVith the result of the 
private meeting of the creditors of the Biirnchrsl or 
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B^dIc. \To Dick, wJio is walking awayi\ AL, don’t 
go, Mr. Plionyl, plejiso 1 « * 

■* Dick. 

{Coming to Maw, uneasily.\ Awfully busy—back 
in live minutes. 


, M AW. 

{fTohling his arm^ No, no. The piincipal creditors, 
aniiiiiitod by the example of one of their nuinl'er, 
have resolved to put Wedderburn’s Dank upon its 
legs again—with every prospect of restoring conli- 
dence, sir, and discharging its old responsibilities. 


Wedokhuurn. 

Air. Maw I 

Maw. 

And who do you tliink has turned tlie tide of 
Darnchostor opinion in your favour, sir ? {Pointing 
to Dick.] Mr. .Dhen}"!, who has formally acquitted 
the Hank of the liability of the amount of the late 
Iklr. Vipont’s foitune. 

WEnOEllCURN. 

Kichjjrd ! [Dirac comes to \Vi deerburn, v:ho takes 
his hand, and suiks back into the armchair. Iluru 
comes quickly to Weijderburn.] 

Mrs. Oil. filet an. 

XThroioinq her arms round Dick’s neck.^ Oh, Mr, 
Phenyl 1 

Dick. 

[l7Vwcw^or/aWy.] •Thank you—tl^ank you. 

M 
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Mrs. Gilfillian. 

\)h, what a lot of gooii there is in you! [SfiU 
clinging to Dick.] Be quiet! L«-t Ik.';'" ‘'cry 
out. 

Dick. 

^Quietly to Clement.] Clement, my boy—Aunt! 

Clement. 

\To Lavender.] What did I always say Dick was! 

Horace. 

Mr. Phenyl, you are worthy of our side. 

AIinnib. 

[Impulsively kissing Dick.] Dear Mr. Phenyl. 

Dick. 

Tliank yon—thank you. [Leading her across to 
Horace.] I bog your pardon. 


Wedi)EH[u.'un. 

Mr. Phenyl—Pit-hard—you will not, I hojfe, refuse 
to m.ake your lionio with us at B:iruchc.ster. Wo 
live to repay you for your .s.‘icrifico, and we shall never 
cease to point to you as our be.st friend, 

Dick. 

Thank you, Mr. Wedderljurn, but I’ve no fancy 
for the searching light of the ccountry. Nntwith< 
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standing some slight moral repairs, the seams of my 
coat are prematurely whjio, my chai*acter radically * 
^ou^telhmj^J^^u choose to continue my Jicquaint- 
ance^Buwll End mo liere; and if you’ll be seen 
with me abroad, why, we’ll w’alk down Fleet Street. 


IfouACE. 


I share your devotion to this old city, Mr. Phenyl. 
London has given mo the most fascinating companion. 


Dr. Delaney. 

London, sir 1 Why London contains the largest 
number of patients of any civilised city in the world. 

ISIuS. (JJLFILLIAN. 

And the best-hearted doctors in the world. 

Minnie. 

lit is always very full of Americans. \ruttiv(j lier 
hand in Horace’s.] And some jieople like Americans, 

Weddeudurn. 

Yes, ^'es, we’ll speak well of London. For in this 
overgrowni tangle Jomc flowers find strength to raise 
their heads—the flowoi'S of hope and atonement. 
\ Takinij Hum’s hand and holdiny it. To Lavender,] 
\Vhat do you think, my child ? 

Lavender. 

I think, sir— \gov^(jtioward8 Clement] —whatever 
Clement thinks, mi^ays. / 
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Clement. 

^And I agree witli you yi'thor—London is a vMhi 
beautiful garden. it 

grown Dick here? [Drawing Lavbndek to hir>..\ 
And ah, dad ! you can even pluck sweet Lavender in 
the Temple. 


THE END. 
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